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Our Roads and Our Taxes 


Shali It Be Five Miles of -County or One Mile of State Road? 
By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. where a change of route is made. Also it 


AM, as an outsider, having a rather 
7 ‘ does not include the construction of any 
it figures about $45,500 per mile—not high 


unusual opportunity to view road 


‘building as it is practiced in the State bridges of more than a five foot span. Just 


of New York. Hillside Farm lies in 
the tiniest of cross-road hamlets. To be 


as present day State roads are running. It will 
be 18 feet wide and banked on the curves. 
In the matter of grades and curves it is de- 


below us a comparatively new concrete 
bridge must be blown out with dynamite 
and replaced by a new structure because 


very exact there are by actual count 26 
houses within a circle 
one mile in diameter if 
we take our little coun- 


the old is adjudged to be a bit too narrow. 
Then on top of this is a charge for a rather 
tremendous amount of superintendence and 


signed after the manner of a railroad and 
not a rural highway. Forty-eight different 
parcels of land were purchased in order 
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try church as the cen- 
ter. Our home stands 
on a corner with the 
lawn running down to 
both roads. Past one 
side of the house the 
state of New York is 
building one of its won- 
derful, imperial high- 
ways which will con- 
nect the Mohawk and 
Susquehanna valleys 
and on the other side the township of 
Seward is constructing a particularly good 
specimen o:1 township road 
and we are in the focus of 
the general cisturbance. Yes- 
terday was a glorious June 
Sunday, bright and hot—a 
day for rest and dreams and 
meditation and as always the 
church bell flung its call out 
over hill and dale but its 
melody wa. almost drowned 
by the rauceous snort and 
clank of the steam shovel as 
it tore into our lawn, and all 
day the procession of teams 
and trucks proclaimed the 
frank paganism which is 
coming to be characteristic 
of much of our industrial 
and social life. It would be 
so easy for the State 
highway bureau to insert in 
its contracts one little clause 
that would forbid such de- 





Tared Van Wagenen, Jr. 


that curves and grades might be eliminated. 
Hills have been cut down and valleys filled 
and when it is completed a joy rider in a 
high powered car may “open her up” to 
sixty miles an hour and thus seve a half 
dozen minutes of his priceless time be- 
tween Cobleskill and Sharon Hill. 

sear in mind if you will that this enorm- 
ous sum of money is merely the payment 
to the contractor—the actual construction 
cost. It does not include the very large 
item of surveys or engineering estimates or 
the preparation of the plans. Neither does 
it include the cost of property purchased 


An Improved highway 
in Wayne 
York, built under the di- 
rection of town officials. 


inspection work during the entire period 
of construction. The cost of all the above 
items is not easy to estimate but surely the 
aggregate would be enough to build a road 
such as would be a veritable God-send to 
hundreds of communites in our State which 
are not and never will be touched by one 
of these boulevards. 

I am afraid I may be a bit sore and iin- 
charitable but my criticism of this road 
does not primarily concern itself with little 
matters. It goes back to the declaration 
that our whole philosophy and scheme of 
road building is fundamentally wrong. 

Now I am not one of those 
fond of asserting that our 
highway bureau is every- 
where honeycombed with 
graft and inefficiency. A con- 
crete highway of our present 
standards through the open 
country is really a tremend- 
ous engineering job. Into 
every mile of it goes approx- 
imately 6500 cubic yards of 
concrete. This figure was 
given me by the construction 
engineer. They say it must 
cost close to fifty thousand 
dollars per mile and I be- 
lieve it. Our road-building 
contracts are let in the open 
market to the lowest bidder 
and I know no reason to 
suppose that there is any 
particular favoritism or un- 
fair practices in the letting. I 


County, New 


know that this contractor 
has a tremendous investment 
in steam shovels and giant 
concrete mixers and air com- 
pressors and rollers and 
trucks and wagons by the 
score and miscellaneous ap- 
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moralization of the ideals of 
a staid rural community. 
This concrete highway 
will be indeed an imperial 
road. ‘shis particular sec- 
tion is 6.8 miles and the con- 
tract price is $309,001.20. 
Don’t fail to make due note : paratus of the greatest varie- 
of that last one dollar and es oe oe ty. I also know that the 
twenty cents. Reduced to miles & Boece tea (Continued on page 94) 
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| Public Formula 
Fertilizers 








° 
Successful winter wheat growing depends on the 
use of acid pli phate or O-12-5 in dairy sections and a 
complete mixed fertilizer where nitrogen and potash are 
needed. 
G. L. F. fertilizers supply your crops with the best 
and most available — — The public formula 
guarantees this. You can depend on their drilling condi- 


mixed SevGiiines and acid phosphate are 
the G. L. F, 


and 


tion because it 


now manufac tured by and plentiful supply 


of both has been cured now ready for prompt fall 


shipment 


You can buy acid phosphate in bulk at a saving. 

When you buy ferti.izers through your own organi- 
zation you insure better crops and a better buying ser- 
Vice 

See your G. L. F. agent or writ 


eG. LF. 


Cooperative G. L. F. 
Fertilizer Service 


2 Rector St. New York City 


Exchange 











HAMMOND'S “GATTLE COMFORT” KEEPS UP the MILK K SUPPLY 





Cattle Comfort d mental to Flies and Gnats 
Hammond’s that afflict domestic anit ils to be applied to the 
aoe base ot t hort alou Z the back to the root of the 

tail and « the neck and fore quarters. 











ais 
£7 bor ; ieiccetlions, —Cattle Comfort may be diluted half 
re: ind half with keroscne as a matter of economy. 
= Rub tightly over exposed parts with a_ cloth, 
~ sponge or 
Put up in quarts, 1 and 5-Gallon packages or 
I irrels 
Sold by Merchants and dsmen 
Send for mphlet. 


HAMMOND’S PAINT AND SLUG SHOT WORKS, Beacep, N. Y 





“Cattle Comfort” 
Lime:and Fertilizer 


HOLDEN ho] ©} of as kOe (234 


. my) ved wy al Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. = 
~ Lhe Spreader makes bigger crope. © waranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 
~, Phosphate, gypeum, wood ashes or —_ —_, 

; * Cannot Clee. Try Spreader ays Free. 
Soil Tested free © The Holden Lime end Fertilizer Spreader wi — your 
What t your soil?-your crops? soil healthy and productive Spreads twice as arasany 
irene! ty - as they other; 16'4 ft he sches to any wagon or truck. 
should be? Find out today withour Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
free Litmus Test Papers—positive — per acre |!andle material only once, from 
sour soil test reeommended by all 
soil experts. Write for them now. 


to field. Get literature and low pmees now.» 
ey ask a ad Det Free Trial 

| THE “OLDEN CO, Inc. 

Dept 273 Peoria Illinois 


PREADS 163 FI 

S ct a aa 
Best for 23 Years—Best Now. Highest 
ude P. Material and Workmanship. Made 
turies Old Genuine Yellow Douglas 
Only Silo on which you can get 

is 3 

INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC. TAKE-UP-HOOPS 




















Provide Now for Winter Insurance against the loss of the Hay Crop. 
INTERNATIONAL SILO CO. Department 16, Meadville, Pa. 
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Does Wheat Pay? 


cA Western New — Farm and Home Talk 


HE 
barn! Who doesn’t By M. 
experience a thrill of satisfaction when a 
job is well finished—especially when it is 
Saturday night and rain is predicted? 
Wheat harvest has been in full swing all 
the week. All wheat has been cut, the 
last of it overripe and shelling badly. 
About 75 per cent of it is in the barns. 
All of it would have been, had 
it not been for a 
heavy midweck 
The bundles 


wheat is in the 


probably 


rain. 

han'led rather 
heavy and the ker- 
nels are firm and 


fairly plump fore- 
casting a moder- 
ately good yield in 


spite of the too- 
dry spring. Most 


wheat ought to 
average between 20 
and 25 bushels and 
there are a few 35 
bushel fields. 

Wheat harvest has passed none too soon as 
ready to 
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practically 
will have to be 
fact one neigh- 


oats and barley are 
cut now—kalf the 
harvested next week. In 
bor has already cut both oats and barley, 


crop 


but this is the only crop I have seen cut 
yet. There are still a few fields of 
timothy hay to harvest. The second cut+ 


ting of alfalfa was also about ready on 


July 25th 
Cultiyated Crops Growing Well 


Cultivated continued to make 
splendid progress during the week. The 
most advanced corn is beginning to tassel 
out and the last cultivation has been given. 


crops 


Beans are just about ready to blossom. 
Both crops are in a hundred per cent con- 
dition. Cabbage and tomatoes too, are in 
fine growing condition and promise well 
The fruit crop continues in prime con- 
dition. There has been a rather heavy 
drop of apples in late June and early July 
A small amount of fungus and the first 


signs of codlin moth have appeared mostly 
on unsprayed trees. We are beginning to 
use the first harvest apples, Yellow Trans 
parent, and this variety has appeared on 
the Rochester market selling at $1 a mar- 
ket basket The first Dutchess of Olden- 
burg ought to be ready about August 
15 according to present  inmdieations. 
Bartlett pears are sizing up fast 
and will be about the next fruit to 


The 


be harvested after Dutchess apples. 


crep promises well. This coming week 
occurs the summer meeting of the Horti- 
cultural Society at Geneva, which will 
give many growers a chance to compare 
notes. 


Wheat Has Not Been Paying 


The majority of growers have undoubt- 
edly lost money growing wheat during the 
last few years. The average cost of pro- 
ducing and marketing wheat is about $40 
an acre ($41.24 on 252 farms in 109014- 
1923, according to the New York State 
College of Agriculture). This cost is 
made up of 23% hours of man labor about 


. BURRITT 


about $12 an acre; the 
cost of harvesting 
from $4 to $6 an acre (this year $4.52) 
and the balance fixed charges. 

It will be seen that with these costs a 
profit depends almost wholly on the yield 
and price. An acreage yield would show 
a loss. Last year our yield was below 
the average and with a sale price of $1.56 
per bushel we lost heavily. This year’s 
yield and price look as if we might break 
even. With a 20-bushel yield the price 
would have to be $1.75 per bushel to do 
it; 25 bushels per acre would cost only 
$1.41 per bushel (not counting value of 
straw). 

Can we in Western New York expect 
to make a profit from growing wheat, other 
than its rotation and feed and straw value? 
Ought we growing the crop in come 
petition with the wheat producing areas of 
the west? Our wheat acreage has been de- 


to be 


clining during the last 30 years, partly 
as a result of competition of wheat grows 
ing sections where the crop can be grown 
cheaper and partly because more profit- 
able crops—fruit and canning crops 
especially—have taken an increasing acre- 
age in Western New York. I think that 
the wheat crop is likely to remain here 
as an important crop in the rotation not 
only because it fits the type of farming, 
but because the best farmers will find it 
a profitable crop on the average. I have 
a neighbor who will I believe make 50 


1 re- 
High 


chief 


cents a bushel on wheat this year as 
sult of low and high yield. 
land, building and labor costs are the 
items which make it difficult to reduce 
expenses. Yields vary principally with 
the weather, although good farming is a 
big factor—M. C. Burritt. 


costs 


Two Misunderstood Features of 
the Land Bank Loar 

By H. F. 
{ stant Secretary of 

leral Land Bank of Springfield 


JoHNSON 


N « recent trip to < number of county 


farm loan associations affiliated with 
the Federal Land Pank of Springfield 
two questrons were put up to me again 
and again about the farm loan system, 
Most of the misunderstanding regarding 
the farm loan system seems to center 
in them. 

Farmers who were eager to take ad- 


of the farm loan were hesitating 
they had the notion that a lan 
the full period—say from 20 
years. Others—and even some 
hold this belicef—are of the 
6% interest is paid on the 

principal for the per- 


vantage 
because 
must run 
to 34 
borrowers 
opinion that 5! 
full anrount of the 
iod of the loan. 

Both ideas are wrong. At each pay- 
ment the borrower reduces his principal 
and thereafter he pays interest only on 
the balance of the principal which re- 
mains. 

Loans Written to Benefit Borrower 


A federal land bank written 
in the interest of the borrower and he 
has practically the decision as to when 


loan is 


the loan shall be paid in full. The Farm 
Loan Act specifically provides that, 
“After five years from the date upon 


which loan is made, the mortgagor may, 
upon any regular 





32 hours of horse labor, the usual seed, 
manure and fertilizer costs, all of which 
constitute about one half. The other half 
is use of land and buildings, imsurance, 
taxes, interest and 

other overhead and 

fixed costs. * Some > 


farmers may be able 
to grow wheat at a 
lower cost but others 
will find that the 
-rop costs even more. 
Our own costs last 
year were $36.83 per 
acre and this year 
they look as though 
they would be a dol- 
lar or two less. The 
cost of putting in the 





The slide trombone player utilizes 
the waste motion.—]J UDGE. 


installment date, 
’ make in advance 
any number of 
payments, or any 
portion thereof, on 
account of the 
principal of his 
loan, or may pay 
the entire principal 
of such loan.” This 
is especially provide 
ed for in the mort- 
gage contract 
(Continued on 
page 91) 











crop in the fall was 
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All Purebred Bulls Should Not Be Registered 


Majority of Breeders Believe This Would Improve Whole Dairy Business 


Epitors’ Note: Jn a recent issue of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, there was an editorial to the 
effect that poor producing purebreds should not 
be admitted to registry. We called attention to the 
fact that the purebred cattle business has been 
pretty badly hit in recent years and that purebreds 
have sold at ruinously low prices in recent months. 
One of the reasons for this is that the name 
“purebred” has covered a multitude of sins. The 
only real right that a cow has to this term is that 
she be a high producer, both in butterfat and milk. 

We have been much interested to learn that 
others have been giving thought to the important 
work of improving the quality of purebred cattle. 
Prof. E. J. Perry, specialist in dairy husbandry 
at the New Jersey State College of Agriculture 
at New Brunswick, recently made a survey cover- 
ing two hundred breeders on the subject of regis- 
tering only good purebred bulls. As a result of 
what he learned in this survey, he has prepared the 
discussion on this page. We hope it will be read 
by all dairymen, particularly by breeders of pure- 
bred cattle, and that they will give the subject 
the attention it deserves. The article follows: 

HILE engaged in purebred sire 
campaign work I have found it to 
be the concensus of opinion among 
two hundred breeders who were 

interviewed that no bull should be registered 
by a national breed association unless, or until, 


Af 
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MADELINE OF HILLSIDE, champion milk pro- 
ducer of the Jersey breed with a record of 20,624 
pounds milk containing 1,044 pounds butterfat, sur- 
passing the record of the former title holder, Fauvic’s 
Star, by 8 pounds. She is owned by J. T. Carpenter 
& Son, thorough farmers who are proprietors of Hill- 
side Jersey Farm, Shelburn Falls, Mass. They fed, 
milked and had sole care of Madeline during her en- 
tire test period. Bulls from dams such as Madeline 
of Hillside and the others pictured on this page, that 
is with close-up records in their pedigrees, are going 
to re-make the purebred industry. 


the dam has made a definitely prescribed cred- 
itable record. This belief was shared by 95 
percent of those whose opinions were sought. 
The remaining 5 percent thought it impractica- 
ble. But if right in principle could not practi- 
cal rules be devised by the breed associations? 
Official records or properly supervised cow 
testing association records could be recognized 
in drawing up such a proposed regulation. 
Today most of the milk is produced by 
grade herds that are ostensibly purebred. It 
requires the use of an exceptional bull to im- 
prove or even maintain the high production 
already reached by such grade herds. Unfor- 
tunately, many registered bulls are still sold 


By E. J. PERRY 


with no “close up” records to recommend 
them. Most of these bulls fail to work im- 
provement in a grade herd having a yearly 
average of 250 pounds or more of butterfat. 
Such purebred sires have hurt the purebred 
business because many a man prefers to use a 
bull out of his best grade cow than to “take a 
chance” on a purebred about which he knows 
little or nothing. 


Why Grade Dairymen Don’t Buy Purebreds 


Steps should be taken by the officers and 
executive committee of each national breed 
association to build up a more friendly senti- 
ment for purebred blood among the rank and 
file of dairymen. Some may argue that bulls 
from A. R, O. dams are available for those de- 
siring them. In reply, however, it is safe to 
predict that there would not be one-tenth 
enough of such bulls if all of those raising 
heifers felt confident that their production 
would be increased by using a registered bull. 
At present there is considerable talk about 
scrub purebreds. A lot of purebred herds 
have not been sufficiently culled. Too many 
calves have been raised regardless of the pro- 
duction of the dams. On the other hand, grade 
herds have been pretty closely culled because 
usually the calves from the highest producers 
have been the only ones retained. A produc- 
tion requirement for the registration of bulls 
should automatically lead to prompt and more 
extensive elimination of the poor registered 
cows. 


The Real Purpose of Purcbreds 


In Eckles’ book, “Dairy Cattle and Milk 
Production”, appears the following concise 
statement of the function of purebreds. “Pure- 
breds are the seed stock for the grade herds 
that will continue to supply the bulk of the 
milk products. The purebred breeders have 
taken over this great responsibility of main- 
taining and improving the breed. In these 
herds all breed improvement is made, and by 
the distribution of seed stock, largely in the 
form of purebred bulls, this improvement is 
gradually spread to the great mass of grade 
animals representing the sub-strata of the 
breed.” 

Of the two classes of breeders of purebreds 











SPARROW HAWK JOHANNA, one of the lead- 


ing producing cows of the world. She is a seven 


year old purebred Holstein in the herd of Abner S. 
Deysher, near Reading, Pa. She has a record of 
28,028.9 pounds milk and 1,110.47 pounds butterfat 
equal to 1,388.1 pounds butter. She is shown with 
her caretaker and milker, Walter Yoder. 





selling seed stock—the established breeder 
with a high class herd and the breeder with 
animals of less valuable breeding and individe 
ual excellence—the latter supplies most of the 
purebred bulls to the farmers who believe in 
purebred sires and use them. The welfare of 
these farmers producing the great bulk of the 
milk of the country and the problems they face 
must be kept in mind by breeders whose stock 
is advertised and available to ev erybody. Less 
than 4 percent of the dairy cattle of the coun 
try are purebred. This percentage seems to be 
entirely too low. Doubtless there will always 
be a difference of opinion on the question of 
who should own purebreds and who should 
not. It seems logical, however, that- every 
farmer who raises some calves and believes 
himself to be a good dairyman, and who is 
interested in making progress in his business, 
ought not only to use a purebred sire of merit, 
but he should also own at least one good pure 
bred foundation cow. In purebred sire cam- 





REGINA OF FAIRYDALE, the champion Guern- 
sey of New York State. As a junior- three-y-ar old, 
she has just completed a record of 13,477 pourds 
milk containing 773 pounds butterfat. Her r<cord is 
more remarkable when we consider that she made 
this record immediately after completing a two-year 
old record of over 10,000 pounds of milk. She is 
owned by George C. Stone of Pawling, N. Y. 


paigns, calf club work and general improves 
ment through the use of better blood, the util- 
ity argument will continue to be the weighty 
one. 

Recently a breeder of dairy cattle said, “The 
keeping of purebreds is a ‘ancier’s game”. In 
one sense this may be true, but in the broader 
sense it should not be true. If the surmise of 
this breeder is correct, then the purebred calf 
club work is founded on the wrong basis. Boys 
and girls cannot be urged to step into the 
fancier’s class. The heifers must produce lib- 
erally to liquidate the notes. Assuming that 
the worth of registered bulls is recognized to- 
day and has been proved in the vast majority 
of cases, why should not the sisters of these 
registered bulls be sought to a greater extent 
than is the case at present? 

It must be admitted that most of the breed- 
ers conduct their business on a high plane and 
are successful not only because of their ability, 
but also because they are earnestly desirious of 
improving the breed of cattle with which they 
tre working. Such men will probably wel- 
come any rule or regulation tending to safes 
guard the interests of the breed and protect 
those who are proceeding on a sound basis, 


(Continued on page 96) 
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ehased by our subscribers from any advertiser who 
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must say: 
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’ when 


*1 saw your ad in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Suggestions to Fair Directors 
T WILL soon be fai 


aged agricultural fairs serve a real 
in our farm life. Unfortunately, some fairs 
have, by introducing things other than agri- 
culture, gotten away from the fundamental 
purpose of developing the farming o: the sur- 
rounding locality. Others do not make the 
their opportunty in properly exhibit- 
farm animals and agricultural pro- 


time. Properly man- 


purpose 


most of 
ing the 
ducts. 
We realize that the: 
directors to increase the income by admitting 
eve kind of a side show and gambling device 
both inside and outside of the law. But we 
believe that this practice of admitting these 
for fooling people out of their money 
with the general decline 
Is it not about time 


e is a temptation to fair 


scheme 
has had much to do 
of the agricultural fairs. 
we cleaned them up 
\nother minor sugge 
rain is that every animal, crop and pro- 
duct exhibit should have a good large placard 
of the interesting tact about it. 


tion we would like to 


givir ome 
A long row of cows, however good, have little 
educational value or interest to most people 
passing by the exhibit unless some interesting 
facts are given about each of the individuals. 
The same principle applies to proper des- 
criptions of the crop and vegetable product 
tl r are placed on exhibit For instance, here 
is a great pumpkin Who grew it What 
part of the county was it grown in?) On what 
kind o What is the varietv? What kind 
of fertilizer was used, 1f any: \ few such 
tu loul the educational value and intere 
‘ i ai 
1 still another suggestion for better fai 
c that every animal exhibited 
| he certified free from bovine tubercu- 


the use ol people of the State 


ions of dollars to clean up this 


kk What 1 


dis¢ « if hundreds of untestec cattle are ex- 
hibited at fairs with the probability of spread- 
i! to new individuals and in new terri 
t 


Renewing Friendships 


4 4 


LI] thi ucn \MERICAN \ ( URIS 
{ hie ] ] f ’ 
country at this time hundreds of farm 


- 7 + 
ner OFr iatel 
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nle must make his de 


whether he can spare the day from the press- 
ing work on the farm for a little recreation 
with his neighbors. It is a hard decision, be- 
cause the work does press and every day 
counts. But we hope that all will find time 
for at least one day at the picnic, for we be- 
lieve it is a day well spent visiting with other 
farmers and getting a little of the understand- 
ing and viewpoint that comes from knowing 
the other fellow’s problems. 

Particularly do we think it a nice practice 
for families to gather once a year in little fam- 
ily reunions. One of the sad things of life is 
the tendency for friends and relatives to drift 
apart. It seems to be the necessary way of 
life, but the reunion and the picnic are oppor- 
tunities to come together again and to renew 
friendships of Auld Lang Syne. 


William Jennings Bryan 


‘o> Sunday, July 26th, at Davton, Tennessee, 
occurred the death of William Jennings 
Bryan, shortly after the close of the famous 
Scopes trial in the prosecution of which Bryan 
took the leading part. 

Brvan was born in Illinois, in 1860. He grad- 
uated from the Illinois College and began the 
practice of law in 1883. He was elected to 
Congress in 1891, and since that time has fig- 
ured prominently in American political life. 
Three times he was nominated for presidency 
by the Democratic party, and three times de- 
feated. He served durine the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Most of his life was spent in Ne- 
braska in newspaper work as the editor of the 
Omaha World-Herald. and later as_ publisher 
of The Commoner at Lincoln, Nebraska. Pres- 
ident Wilson appointed Bryan to the Cabinet 
in 1913, from which he resigned in 1915 he- 
cause of differences with the President. Re- 
cently he teok up his residence in Florida, 
where he had become interested in Florida 
real estate. 

Looking back across history, one is impress- 
ed with the large number of men who have 
achieved near greatness but who for some 
reason or other could never quite make the 
grade that placed them in the list of the trulv 
great. Alwavs there was some little failing, a 
lack of some final qualification that kept these 
men from going over the top. Bryan, in our 
opinion, was among this number. In manv 
respects William Jennings Brvan was one of 
America’s most remarkable characters. His 
talents were manv and varied. He was silver- 
tongued, one of the greatest orators of Amer- 


ica. He had personalitv: he could win great 
followings of friends. Best of all. he could 
take repeated defeats and come back more 


determined than ever. But somewhere. some- 
how, he lacked the final talent. Perhaps it 
was just plain common sense. Mavbe it was 
only an unlucky propensitv to sponsor un- 
ound and lost causes like that of free silver. 
\nvwavy. history will judge him and his works 
hetter than any contemporary can, and we 
hope it will judge him kindly 


The Ups and Downs of Farming 


W were much pleased this summer to 
have our oldest son, a young man of 
seventeen, show faith and confidence enough 
in the AMERICAN AGrICULTURIST to take a posi- 
tion as a field service representative, to work 
during the summer vacation in one of the 
Western New York counties to earn money 
toward his school expenses. In a recent let- 
ter from him, we particularly noted the accur- 
ate way in which he sized up a great farm 
problem. He said: 

“One thing that has impressed me in this work 
-he abandonment of farms. Sometimes you will walk 
miles without seeing an inhabited house. People are 
flocking to cities at an alarming rate. Times are bad 
with the farmer now, as you know, but as the popu- 
lation in the city increases, so does consumption. 
Soon there will be a boomin farming again because 
of this. After the boom there will be hard times again 


because the farmers who went to the cities will be 
encouraged to try farming again.” , 

Here in a nut shell is a great fundamental 
truth of history and economics. Nearly every- 
thing travels in cycles, or in waves, with the 


resulting trough and crests. We have been 
havi a serious depression in agriculture. 
The encouraging thing about it is that the 


worst is over for this particular period and we 
are now on the up grade. 





Our Good Friends Are Going 


LITTLE while ago we stood with a farmer 
A friend on his lawn with its pleasant new 
s,-.1g coat of green, looking at the beautiful old 
maples on its edge. 

“You made a little sirup this year,” we sci. 
“Why didn’t vou tap these trees with the others >” 

“Well,” said he, “I'll tell you. I would not take 
a . ousand dollars for those three trees and I 
dont know whether it hurts a maple to tap it, 
so I would not take a chance. In the valley over 
the hill,” continued the farmer, “there was a big 
maple grove on nearly every farm when I wa: 
a boy twenty-five years ago. Today, except for 
a few scattering trees, they are all gone, and ! 
tell you it is a calamity. Some day we are g 
to realize it. There are a lot of these old hills 
that ought never to have been cleared in the first 
place, and now that they are, and what meager 
fertility of soil that originally existe< has been 
exhausted, they should be re-set to the one crop 
that they were intended for—the forests. 

“I think of this,” he continued, “every time we 
get a big rain, and the little ‘cricks’ come a-rushin’ 
down ~-ross these hills in great torrents; and I 
t! “2k of it too in the long droughts of summer 
when everything dries up because we no longer 
h: + the trees to conserve the moisture. 

“TY -e is something calm and majestic about 
a fine tree and something sort of friendly too. So 
much so, that I never strike an axe into one any 
more without a feeling of regret.” 


Who Gets the Income Taxes? 


HE New York State Tax Commission has 

just issued an interesting report which 
shows that the State’s receipts from income 
taxes this year amounted in round numbers to 
$32,000,000. Of this sum, $21,000,000 are be- 
ing paid back to municipalities and localities, 
and of this $21,000,000, greater New York 
received more than $14,000,000, or two-thirds 
of the share for the municipalities of the en- 
tire State. The money is apportioned back to 
the localities on a basis of taxable valuation. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


OME years ago when the increasing con- 
S sumption of oleo among farmers them- 
selves was getting to be a real problem, I 
remember laughing at hearing a farmer say at 
a meeting that the stuff was not fit to use for 
axle grease, to say nothing of eating it. This 
reminded me of an old story that Opie Read, 
the humorist, used to tell. 

He said that one day he was riding with a 
Cumberland mountaineer and was much an- 
noyed by the creaking of the rude cart. Upon 
reaching the village, he went to a store and 
bought a box of axle grease and gave it to the 
man. On meeting the hill-billy a short time 
afterwards, Rvad inquired how the axle grease 
went. 

“MOUGHTY GOOD, SAH, MOUGHTY 
GOOD. WE-ALL PUT IT ON HOE- 
CAKES AND DONE ET IT UP IN THREE 
DAYS!” 





Roosevelt Said— 


A nation’s greatness lies in its possibility of 
achievement in the present, and nothing helps it 
more than the consciousness of achievement in 
the past. 
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e°/Viore Help for Farm Women 


American Afgriculturist Announces Beginning of Greater Household Service 


VER since the present management as- 

sumed control of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 

TURIST, we have been planning to make 

the paper of more real help in the farm 
home. We sincerely believe that there have been 
few, if any, papers that have been rendering more 
service to the farm home than AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. During the past year, we furnished 
nearly 30,000 practical patterns and a large num- 
ber of embroidery designs to our people. We 
answer thousands of letters on problems submitted 
to us by our women readers and our illustrated 
Household Department in the paper each week is, 
according to the testimonial of thousands of our 
people, about the best in any paper. 

Still we have not been satisfied. We have be- 
lieved that there was more that we could do. Now 
we know that that belief was justified and it 
gives us great pleasure to announce the beginning 
of even a larger service to our women readers. At 
present, there are two or three maga- 


In this reprint, it will tell you the different 
types of oil stoves, what kind of burners are used, 
and why, which will give the best results, and in 
the letter which will go with the circular in 
answer to your inquiry, we will give you the 
names of the different oil stoves and the different 
manufacturers so that when you go to your local 
dealer you will know just what stove to buy. 


What A. A. Approval Will Mean 


Before we do all this, in order to make sure 
ourselves, we will conduct very careful investiga- 
tions. While we are getting started, we will take 
the lists of oil stoves, for instance, that are recom- 
mended by the New York Tribune, by Good 
Housekeeping, and by the Home Economics De- 
partments of some of our best colleges. Then 
we will investigate these stoves ourselves that 
are recommended by these great authorities and 
if we agree with the recommendations, we will 


such as breakfast foods, cooking oils, and etc., and 
all kinds of household equipment, including wash- 
ing machines, electric irons, vacuum cleaners, 
soaps and cleaning powders, fireless cookers, oil 
stoves, household paints and varnishes, practical. 
ranges and stoves for farm use, and so on through 
the entire list of what is practical for the farm 
housewife to use either on her table or in her 
work. Later, this service will be extended to 
include, so far as we can, the clothing for the 
family, and how to get the largest value for 
money spent for clothing. 

You will understand, of course, that this is just 
a preliminary announcement and we cannot render 
all of this service off hand. It will take sometime 
for us to work it out. But we are going to begin 
to work with oil stoves and keep extending it 
just as rapidly as we can. We are announcing 
it now because we want you to know what 
we have in mind for you. 

We have given a great deal of 
thought to plans for this work, for 





zines and papers, including Good 
Housekeeping, The Modern Pris- 
ctlla, and the New York Tribune, 
which have been of great service 
to their subscribers through the test- 
ing of various foods and household 
apparatus that are solid by the dif- 
ferent manufacturers. Through this 
work, these magazines have been 
able to advise their readers what to 
buy and what not to buy, and how 
best to invest their money to get 
the best food and the best house- 
hold appliances. 

Up to date, however, this service 
has not been adopted to any great 
extent to the particular needs of 
farm women, for the reason that 
the farm home presents problems 
of its own that can best be solved 
by a magazine and a personnel who 
thoroughly understand how different 
conditions are in the country than 
they are in the city home. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 
decided to extend this great serv- 
ice to our farm readers, and it is a 
service that we are sure will grow to 
the same proportions as the help 
that we are now giving our women 








one reason, because we know how 











difficult it is for farm women to get 
any hired help. There is a tremend- 
ous amount of work in maintaining 
any home, and this is particularly 
true of a farm home where there is 
a family of any size, because there 
is more or less of the work of the 
farm that has to be done in the home 
by the women. All of this means 
that our women grow old before 
their time by constantly overdoing 
it. About the only help that we see 
for it is an increased amount of 
equipment and a better laying out 
of the work so as to cut down ex- 
tra steps. More or less equipment 
must be purchased in the next few 
years if we are to continue to maine 
tain our farm homes without worke 
ing our women to death. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is going to see 
to it that those who use our service 
when they buy equipment will 
make their money go the farthest 











Homemaking is the greatest profession in the world. The tools and sup- 
‘plies used in this profession are of prime importance. 
aims to help farm women obtain the most practical. 


American 


Agriculturist 


and get the kind of equipment and 
food and clothing that is the best 
for the money there is to spend. 
Few people realize when they 
subscribe to AMERICAN AGRICUL 








readers with patterns, embroidery 
designs and and in the many work- 
able suggestions which are contained weekly in 
our printed columns. 


rlow The Plan Will Work 


In order to illustrate just what we have in 
mind, we will give a practical example. 

Supposing you have decided to purchase an 
oil stove. Like everything else, there are oil 
stoves and oil stoves, good, bad and indifferent, 
and it is practically impossible for the average 
housewife to know those that are good and those 
that are not. Of course it is too late to make the 
change when you have once bought one and found 
that it does not work well. Many times a woman 
will buy a stove and think that it works very well, 
and never really know-that there are others on 
the market much better. But there is no help 
for it under the present situation except to go 
ahead, take a chance and trust to luck that you 
will get a pretty good stove. 

All of this now will be changed, if you get into 
the habit of advising with AMERICAN AGRICUL~ 
TURIST. When you have made up your mind that 
you want an oil stove, just write to the House- 
hold Department of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and ask our advice. We will then send you a 
printed discussion on oil stoves. This discussion 
will appear first in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and then we will have it reprinted in a circular. 
We will probably have to charge a few cents for 
this circular in order to cover its cost. 


put our final approval upon them. This will 
absolutely insure any of our readers of getting a 
most excellent stove if they buy one of those 
upon which we have set our approval. 

This approval does not mean, of course, that 
stoves which we do not recommend are not good. 
It does mean that you will get a square and a 
satisfactory deal if you buy the ones we do 
recommend, 

Our recommendations will have nothing to do 
with our advertising columns, for we will recom- 
mend foods and equipment irrespective of 
whether they are advertised in our columns or 
not, providing only that they come up to the high 
standards for our approval. The only connec- 
tion that such recommendations will have on _ar 
advertising columns is that we will not accept for 
advertising any foods or piece of equipment on 
which we cannot set our approval in accordance 
with the above plan. This is in agreement with 
our policy of absolutely guaranteeing all of our 
advertisements. 

But maybe it is not oil stoves that you are in- 
terested in, but washing machines or something 
else. No matter what it is the procedure would 
be exactly the same. 


The Most Value For Your Money 


After we have our work under way, you can 
write to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for advice on 
all kinds of foods sold under well known brands, 


TuRIsT all of the different services 
that they buy with their subscription. This 
amounts to many, many times more than is in 
the paper itself and it takes much more time for 
the staff who work for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
to serve our thousands of subscribers who are 
constantly using the Service Bureau and to 
answer the hundreds of letters that are coming 
ig weekly asking for advice, to help out those who 
wish financial counsel, or to help unscramble our 
people’s many legal problems than it does to 
write and publish the paper itself. 

Now on top of all of this that we are now doing, 
we are going to add this extra household service. 
Our only hope is that when we get it going you 
will take advantage of it and that it. will help you 
as we know our other work is helping to relieve, 
and to make easier and happier the living cone 
ditions of our people. 


Quotations Worth While 


A friend may be often found and lost, but an 
old friend can never be found and nature has pro- 
vided that he cannot easily be lost. 

—Samuel Johnson. 
* * * 

“The language of friendship is not words, but 
meanings. It is an intelligence above language.” 
—-THOREAU. 





* * ® 


Men make laws, but women make morals.—~ 
PROVERBS OF FRANCE. 4 
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Whether you have § or 
500 Cows there is a 


De Laval Milker 


For your needs and purse 


HETHER you have 5 or 500 cows or more to milk, there 
is a De Laval Outfit exactly suited for your needs and 
purse. More than 25,000 De Laval Milkers in use 

prove that they soon pay for themselves in saving time and labor, 
increasing the quantity and quality of the milk, and by making 
dairying more pleasant and profitable. 

_A De Laval Milker will save you at least $20 per cow per year. 
You will find a De Laval easy to own, easy to operate and easy 
to pay for. It will please both you and your cows and your only 
regret will be that you didn’t get one sooner. 


EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


A small payment down (from 
10% to 25%) will put a De Laval 
Milker to work for you. Then the 
easy monthly payments can more 
than be met by the savings it 
makes for you. See your De Laval 
Agent or mail coupon below for full 
information. 





De Laval Milker 
Outfits sold for 


$175.22 
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| THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept.130 
and up, depending } 165 B' way, New York 600 Jackson Blvd.,Chicago 

4 Send me your Milker () Separator [) Catalog 
on the size of herd § (check which). 
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Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecordof10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
ditions it has proven itself to bea real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermoter. Thegearsrun in oilin theoil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 
“Sg ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 

? ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 

been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
is made torun in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
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by ihe company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago. 
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What Readers Want to Know 


Rye a Common Cover Crop.---Mixing Concrete, 


| am writing you in regard to plowing 
under crops of buckwheat and rye. Which 
crop would be the best for plowing under 
for improving the land? —S. B., New York. 

ROM our experience, rye is the better 

crop of the two you mention, as a 
soiling crop. Buckwheat does not have a 
whole lot of fibre in it and the amount of 
humus that it will add to the land does 
not compare with that in rye. 

The advantage of rye also, lies in the 
fact that it stays green in the winter and 
makes a considerable additional growth in 
the spring. Naturally a great deal depends 
on the original cost of seed. Of course, 
the best cover crop that you could possibly 
use would be clover or some other legume. 
Rye and similar crops add little to the land 
but humus, but clover would not only add 
humus but increase the nitrogen content 
as well. 

We would suggest that you write to the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca and ask for their bulletin on 
cover crops. Address your inquiry to the 
Mailing Department or to the Department 
of Farm Crops. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, puts out Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1250 entitled Green Manuring. This 
discusses several crops for various parts 


of the country and the management of 
them. You will notice in this bulletin that 


buckwheat is not recommended very highly 
except as an improver of tilth. In Mich- 
igan, buckwheat had a detrimental effect 
as a cover crop in peach orchards. Rye 
on the other hand is more commonly used 
than any other grains as a cover crop. 
It will not add nitrogen to the soil except 
as far as the decaying organic matter may 
furnish carbon which is used as a food 
by those organisms which fix atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

Rye will however, furnish large quanti- 
ties of organic matter, absorb some of the 
soil nutrients and tends to prevent the loss 
of nitrogen by leaching during the winter. 
However, wherever it is possible the 
legumes are by far more desirable for 
they not only do all that rye does, but add 
the soil as well. To grow 
you must have a limestone 


nitrogen to 
legumes well, 
soil, 


The Right Amount “of Water 
For Concrete 


Does the amount of water used in mixing 
concrete effect the strength of it? Most 
contractors mix it quite wet, but | have 
recently seen the statement that it de- 

is 


creased the value. How much water 
needed for a bag of cement! 
have shown that the 


 * despetemaded tests 


strongest concrete is made by mixing 
with just enough water so that no water 
stands on the top of the concrete when it 
is rammed into water tight forms. An- 
other test is made by dropping a shovel of 
mixed concrete on the mixing board. When 
it has the right amount of water it will 
not run, but will slump slightly. It is 
impossible to give rules for the amount of 
water to use, because different crushed 
rock or gravel require different amounts of 


water. The water used for mixing 1s 


very important because it is necessary for 
hardening. Too little water makes poor 
concrete, but too much is more often used. 
One trouble with too much water is that 
the aggregates separate out, too much 
coarse rock in one place and too much 
cement in another. 





Keep Mash Before the Hens 


Is it necessary to feed mash during the 
summer when the hens are on range? Will 
they not find enough bugs and worms to 
supply them with protein during the sum- 
mer? We have sometimes had mash be- 
fore them in summer, but they do not seem 
to eat much of it. 

ENS probably will not eat as much 

mash during the summer as they will 
in the winter, but it is important that they 
should have it available. A few hens with 
unlimited range may find enough bugs and 
worms to supply their needs, but not so 
with a large or even medium sized flock, 
Many poultrymen have even found that 
it pays to feed a wet mash as soon as the 
hens begin to drop in production in the 
summer. Dry mash is kept before them 
and the same mash is mixed wet with 
enough water to make it crumbly and fed 
at noon in sufficient amounts to keep them 
busy for ten or fifteen minutes, but not 
enough that any will be left. This 
keeps them laying when egg prices begin 
to come up in the fall. 


Icehouse ‘Should Be Ventilated 


Can you tell me why the recommendation 
is made to have the icehouse well ven- 


so 


tilated? 1! should think the ice would meit 
faster with a continual circulation of air 
around it. 


ET sawdust or shavmgs is a much 

better conductor of heat than dry. 
When the icchouse is well ventilated, the 
covering material kept dry and less 
heat is conducted to the ice. 

Ice should be tightly packed, with no 
holes between cakes, there should be good 
drainage for the water from the melted 
ice, the walls should be well insulated, 
and the house should be well ventilated. 


1S 





Taking Care of Paint and Paint 
Brushes 

HEN it is necessary to 

opened pail of paint indefinitely and 
the cover has been cut away, the paint 
naturally becomes hardened and _ useless 
from the exposure to the air. This may 
be prevented easily and at a trifling ex- 
pense by pouring melted paraffin over the 
surface of the paint. As soon as the wax 
is cooled the paint will be preserved. A 
single bar of the wax costing about three 
cents will be sufficient to seal the paint in 
two-one gallon cans. 

To prevent the paint from drying on a 
paint brush and rendering it useless. Place 
the brush in a jar or can containing coal- 
oil. See that the coal oil is well over the 
brush so that the paint will not have a 
chance to adhere and dry. 

Brushes that have been neglected until 
the paint is hard and dry can be softened 
again by soaking them in strong vinegar. 


—Mrs. B. Funk, Mo. 
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Question! Does the practice of using hay caps, particularly with clover and 
alfalfa, pay? For every letter that we can use, telling of actual personal experience 





in this practice, either good or bad, we will pay one dollar. 
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Send the coupon below for 
your Free Copy of Ward’s 
Fall & Winter Catalogue. 


Start taking advantage 
of the quick Service and 
the big Savings that may 
just as well be yours. 


This big Baltimore House, built 
to be near to all our good friends 
of the East and Southeast, is 
now filled with vast stocks of 
fresh new merchandise, com- 
plete assortments of almost 
everything you need to buy— 
and all within a few hours of 
your home. 


A $50 Cash Saving 
Is Here For You 


This Baltimore House is not a 
branch house in any way. It is 
the Baltimore Home of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. Only big as 
it is, it does not stand alone. It 
has back of it the combined 
resources, the big buying power 
of our seven big houses. 

‘And this vast cooperative 
buying power of our seven big 
houses, of our 8,000,000 cus- 
tomers means a saving of $50 
cash to you this season. 


$50,000,000 Cash Used 
in Securing These Bargains 


Over Fifty Million dollars’ worth of 
fresh mew merchandise has been 
bought for this Catalogue. Think of 
what such large quantity buying for 
cash means in getting low prices. 
Merchandise bought not by the 
dozen, but by the thousand gross— 
by the car load—yes, even the en- 
tire output of a factory to get our 
prices lower and lower. 

These Savings are all yours if you 
use Ward’s Catalogue—if you send 
all your orders to Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fe. Worth 


i [ +) Bee Bow Re 


High Quality and Low Prices 
Go Together at Ward’s 


We sell only goods of standard quai- 
ity. We never cheapen a shoe to get 
the price down. We never use less 
rubber in a tire to make our prices 
lower. “We never sacrifice quality to 
make a low price.” We aim first of 
all to sell only the kind of goods that 
will please you, that will give you 
satisfactory service and win you as 
a regular patron. 


Everything for the Farm, 
the Home and the Family 


This big 700 page Book shows al- 
most everything a man or woman, or 
boy or girl wears or uses—and every- 
thing priced at a saving. 

Send for your free copy of Ward’s 
Catalogue. Start saving money and 
getting quicker service by sending 
all your orders to Montgomery Ward 
& Co. 


Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. But be- 
sides, this big Baltimore house is 
near to you. Your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, 
and more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 


If You Live In 
one of the States 


This New Baltimore House Brings 
Ward Service within a few 
hours of your home 


And this new Fall & 
Winter Catalogue 
showing vast stocks 


of merchandise is 
Yours—FREE 








Ward &Co. 














To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept. 80-B 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Piease mail my free copy of Mont- 
gomery Ward’s complete Fall and 
Winter Catalogue. 


Name... cecsececeresscevssccsese 
Local Address. ...cccccccccccsscece 
DP. Bis i cccccses conccsonescoseccoes 
RE. 6 wavteasean ceoocssenescosoes. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES Class 3 cccoscessnsconscecncocesce S58 grades to fill their orders. This situation though on the 28th the market reacted 


THE Dairymen’s League Coo; perative Class 4 prices determined by butter is leading to competition for stocks and to private crop reports that have indicated 

Association announces the following ad cheese quotations on the New York ™aturally means higher prices. We are continued crop damage in the American 
market. right in the period now where the fellow and Canadian Northwest. Forei ign advices 

who is shipping fancy eggs and is using also have had the effect of strengthening 

every possible precaution to maintain the prices of late. Chang e have had 1 

e ; : ; ; } ssibl } naint -hanges we have had have 

+ Rdg! a it apts — er The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- quality of his product, is cashing in. Al- been more or less of a speculative char- 
Oo ‘ Hy ; as i f 

Message Morty y he % ot had zs °F erative announces the following prices though there has been a fractional advance acter. Recent reports have had more of a 

: se - ri ~ ge Facey - r ote -" for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 1 medium and lower grades, nevertheless recent effect in the cash market with the 
( rcetves » th rmer bi é f ! > market i ‘ i : assi- j f ‘ f +a 

ee y the ner but go into the c... “Pinter meta omigens! $2.70 the market is not as strong in those classi- increase of seven cents at New York City. 






prices that dealers will pay the League dure 
ing the first part of August for milk testing Non Pool Cooperative 



















They are prices dealers pay the fic: $ : : ‘ i 
. ’ ulers pas od. 7 "E pepecessspene eeeeee 2.00 fications. As a matter of fact some are 
jue. Class 3A MR iri Se THR META 1.990 still in accumulation and are being freely POTATO MARKET ACTIVE 
OU ee la c5§ offered at unchanged quotations. The potato market has been quite active 


Every comparison we make either be- of late. As stated in our last report, the 
tween fancy and common stock of the cur- preponderance of wasty stock coming in 
rent year or between relative advances from southerly sections has had the tend- 
over last year, shows that a quality pro- ency to strengthen the market on better 


2A Fluid Cream ...eeeeeeees 1.80 . 2 2 ; 

lass 2B Ice Cre ee 2.05 Classes 2, 3A and 3B have en ad- 
lass 2C Swft Cheese ............ 209 Vanced 10 cents per hundred effective 
lass 3A F y ene w hole milk August l, 


i 

le 

Class 1 Fluid Milk ..cccceesees $2.80 Glace 
Cc! 2 : 

{ 

( 

Cl 

























































































Cond. whole milk ..... 2.00 Interstate Producers duct is getting the cream of the market. qualities. At the moment Long Island's 
( lass SB Whole Milk powder .. 2.00 The Interstate Milk Producers As- AS the prices rule higher on these lancy are meeting a very strong market, although 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), marks, more storage stock is being used. they are in rather liberal supply. Prices have 


The greatest complaint with fresh receipts been ranging from $4.75 to $5.25 F.O.B. 
at the present time is that of heat. Many East End loading points for 150 pounds 
of the ordinarily fine marks are showing a jin sacks. Farmers have been getting $1.60 


Am TICAN seeveseseeeees 200 sinounce the receiving station prices or 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 


and American cheese quotations on the . 3 3 ot, mi 

' “ F 3% mil ae - I 
New ork market mile zone from Philadelphia for 3 @ milk decided falling off in quality. to $1.80 a bushel in the field and many 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone . Me - ’ 
The advances which went into effect ‘ io ‘ _ : LIVE POULTRY SLOW have been expecting $2. It looks like a 
on August 1, are all in the lower classi- the price is $2.29, FOWLS A Year good year if the producers will watch the 
ficati ns, being a 10¢ increase in all “"* ; BUTTER PRICES HIGHER —_— ~— o yng "ie anartes a - kill it by turning 
xcent 7 vhicl stance there as oseceesess : - - - se x ck : : - -reate 
< pt 2A in whic 1 instance t ‘ cr CREAMERY Ate Ga 21.23 25.26 19.22 — a —— that is yee to create 
been an increase in the differential pai SALTED July 28 July 21 Ago BROILERS a glut. le section around Orient down 
f kimmilk, Score higher Colered ....c.ccc... R898 29-31 30-32 on the extreme end of Long’ Island, 
Sheffield Producers than extra ..45 -45! 43!2-44 38-38% Leghorns ......... 23-270 25-28 = 26-30 growers are reporting clearing out their 
TI Sheffield F Produce ap pe og 39! 046 oo 5-42%% + “a The live poultry market has been a potatoes in order to get in the second crop, 

re Shemel — on — tome ae ae 38-39 32!2-33% rather dull and uninteresting affair of late. such as cauliflower and brussel sprouts. 


nounces the following prices for 3% The . ae hee othinge wonderf 
The butter market has advanced 17% The demand has been nothing wonderful, yay MARKET UNCHANGED 


a in the 201 to 210-mile zone: si ee particularly is this true as far as fowls 

Class ! oe ecececccscccccecsseses+ 92:00 cents since our last report, = y Bt ae cinennel. Wits date of adh oie Satin ti: Willie ua tia sina tas ton Set 
Class 2 ssececeeeeeececcsccseeees 200 cause supplies of or" sancy — em ing through by freight, express fowls have market since last week. There is very 
been | rather scant. Qualities have om been unable to draw a premium, especially little if any No. 1 timothy in the cars that 
ag ae hs a eee = since the quality has been nothing extra. have been arriving of late. With moderate 
1 1as ereto ) . = 


| fill thei ler from. these Express broilers have also been ruling supplies of medium qualiti es of hay and 
t 1 leir§ orders oO Ss , ‘ 
n re | i a eh = = li Oth © markets have been slow except in the case of real fancy well actual scarcity of real fancy hay, prices 
2 ) *S, : arkets hi ¢ a : : 
ee bene grown colored stock for which there was remain the same as they were last week. 





pulling he avily on producing sections, pay- a fairly geod market. Ne. 1 would bring $06.and perbess 0 frab- 
Silos ing relatively higher prices. , The week ending July 25 was quiet and dis- tion more; No. 2, $25: No. 3, $21 to $23. 
Although qualities have been oie couraging period for the men in the mar- Fancy light clover mixed has been bringing 
off and fancy grad — been r latively ket. Several cars had to be carried over from $24 to $25 for No. 1 and $20 to $21 
eb = scarce, nevertheless we have been suffering the week end and on Monday the 27th for No. 2. Alfalfa is still quoted at $27 
no real minbatggs accumulations of medium a number of markets still reported large to $28 for No. 1 second cutting and $2 

grades. With the latest higher ruling quo- stocks still unsold. This naturally had a to $25 for No. 2. 


tations, buyers have been more particular edo oe 25k ; 
7 al g ¢ m the market and it 

and critical about what they get, usually ia * poor Bee that there will be LIVE STOCK AND DRESSEI 
g offic: i ‘tio 1 ee “ ; 

demanding off “0 Po gee h ae Prenat much of an improvement in the near future. MEATS 

- « ude We : ; > j + a 

z ge pe =" f berm aie wane eftcel Producers who wait until so late in the The market has been steady on calves, 
on we 2 « < y < Ss ) 


Dependable 


Dairy owners know from 





experience that Unadilla Silos : little more frecly and when a somewhat season to sell their broilers do - —- $13.50 representing about the top of the 
will keep their silage in the best easier feeling was reported in Chicago. a whole lot of sympathy. yo . it is_ market, although real prime nearby veals 
possible condition. They know It is interesting not only to compare ™* always possible, it is good — » undoubtedly would bring $14. Live lambs 
they can depend on their Una- al with those of iest week het with clean out the young coc kerels early. At have been meeting a very firm and active 
dillas year after year, because of Leese age sins ahiad Butter os the 28th that. time prices rule higher and it market with $16.75 representing the top 
their sturdy construction. They those | ” hi say a at . > same seen a eliminates a lot of extra labor and unneces- oy fanciest marks. Common to good lambs 
are air tight, water tight, frost wa 7 Ng rH + gg lel ~ BeagpendBicon aa sary feed bills. _ a _ have been bringing from $12.50 to $10. 
resisting and weather defying. oe 4 rice, Although the price of fowls at the pres- Hogs are scarce, bringing in the neighbor- 


-old storage ings indicate that on July » Se ime 5 & S : 
cold storage holdin I ‘ ent is low nevertheless now is a good time poo of $14.50 to $15 per hundred. Country 











































































Get All The Facts! . eaicianl a 
24) ‘re ¥ approximately 13 mi tage ant = ’ . 
Our big handsome catalog tell- I yeti id "behind = - eres « S 1924 t2 89 through the flock and pick out those dressed calves have been in very light 
Oo o s be ‘ gures oO )2 é cole : ep 
ing all about silos and giving “hi A a = g Te we com- hens that are low producers. It is not supply and it is well because the demand 
complete information as to the — i 2 th I 7 ay _ . hard to identify a cull. These culls may js go limited that even with scant stocks 
time and money saving fea- ae Ve ee be fitted for market using’ a tattenmg ¢he market has been quiet and easy. Con- 
tures of the Unadilla sent free CHEESE FIRM AND HIGHER crate ’ ; sidering all of the bother in connection 
upon request. Also complete in- STATE A Year The little extra care that is thus en- with country dressing, we cannot see where 
formation about the Area | A fuer S' 20 tte tailed will be repaid, as stock will be im jt nays a man to ship country dressed stock, 
Time Payment Plan Fresh, were "23 ~—s«22 221 19-19% ~much better shape to demand top ~~ especially when we consider the condition 
And the liberal discounts offered for eash eee 6 ee = tions. Ordinarily fowls taken out of the of the market. 
Save money and still get the silo that 1 Held aver. .. . witha barnyard are not meeting a_ particularly —_ 
d by more dairy owners In the east than ’ oe . an 4c active market right now. It is well to ; 
om ay oes os vote The _— market _ oe ag He ws vsenge . Lab r Day holiday trade that Bulletin 429, “The Control of Bacterial 
ince o ast report ruling Y%c higher on ; é abo a) a) . ~ . agi : : ” 
, : f - dl \ ; aa about a full cent on we usually hit during the early part of Blight of Celery by Dusting and Spraying, 
Don’e evertock this _ an “The e advances follow the September and it is not too early now to published by the State College of Agricul- 
j ~ ; average uns. se ; S i 1 j t ’ 
opportunity write ‘ump in northern New York markets. Of tart to get ready ture at Ithaca contains a complete discus- 
a ] ) POT : " . c ~ 
. ferings from up-state are light. It is GRAINS AND FEEDS sion of the symptoms, spread and control 
UNADILLA SILO Co, verv evident that the New York State FUTURES A Year of this disease. 
Box B Unadilla, N.Y, make is being affected by the fluid market. July 28 July 21 Ago 
\ result New York State flats age held (4t Chicago) 
sith le fi rm - “i 1.535% 1.53% 1.36 
with considerable firmness, especially since oe es 10434 10034 112% POWER tt Mat. 
-— the demand in the west keeps Wisconsin Oats. 43% 43/8 ad READY TO MILK 
’ production well absorbed. Wisconsin has caspH GRAINS Complete WHEN YOU GET iT 
: ] running a little heavier than a year (4t New York) _ P ‘ ’ Se 
, sia hegre: - 1 ’ » Wheat,No. 2 Red 1.6734 1.6138 1.47% 
but western market demands have been Corn. No. 2 Yel 1.29'% 12736 1.30!/5 
bh) | | Oh) maintamimge at ictive and firm tone in Oats, No. 2 -55 56 -68' 5 
. that territory If the situation rules on fEeEeps July 25 July 18 
: Reh me ! ¢ will no surprising (4¢ Buffalo) 
aurea the 260i prevail ' + 1 , - Md Grd. Oats ; wa 36.50 38.00 an.08 
to ee price rule a ittie irmer. ol Sp’g Bran ae 28.00 7 q “ 
storage holdings on July 23 indicate that H'’d Bran ae 31.00 29.50 | Ottawa Mfg. Co. , Box 611 Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. a 
hout 114 million pounds of cheese Stand’d Mids ......29.50 29.50 29.00 
SHIP YOUR EGGS ghar tg oe hat we had om hand Soft W. Mids :..:..37.00 37.00 34.00 ° 
in cold storage over what we had on hat Flour Mids .........36.50 36.50 33.50 t p 
WHITE AND BROWN > vear ago. Red Dog ...........43.00 42.50 39.00 onsolidate ee cra 
“ ‘ > Wh. Hominy ......40.00 40.25 42.75 
NEARBY EGGS HIGHER SS oe ae a oe FOR MORE EGGS 
To R. BRENNER & SONS NEARBY A Year Corn Meal ... .. .48.00 49.00 46.00 | Consolidated By-Product Ce., Stock Yards, Philadelphia. 
c ; Merci WHITES July 28 July 21 Ago Gluten Feed 43.25 42.75 “* 
Bonded Commission Merchants “ Gluten Meal — Barred Plymouth Rocks, 10¢ eaeh, 
ease “se  Cteq, | Selected Extras 49-51 47-49 46-48 36, ©. S. Meal ....47.50 46.00 —~ | CHICK C. White Leghorns, Se each. 
358 Greenwich St., New York City Av'’ge extras ... 45-48 44-46 44-45 41% C. S. Meal ....50.00 49.00 — | Mixed Te each 4 prepaid. 100% live delivery 
J] j : 
— Extra firsts .........42-44 41-43 41-43 43% C. S. Meal. 52.00 51.00 —— | guaranteed. Order from this ad or write for circular. 
Firsts ....cccees -++-39-41 = 38-40 37-40 34% O. P. Linseed NEVIN STUCK, 
SHIP EGGS | Gathered ...0..000. 37-43 26-42 0-34-42 Oil Meal ..........48.50 47.00 45.50 | weatistervitte Pa. 
. | Pullets ....sssees 31-40 25-39 34-38 7 hove feed auotations are tak th - 
4 Get BROWNS The above feed quotati as oe, Sie ee = : ree 
. 7 weekly vepo ve ft eu ork State Departmen Parks red-to 
Highest Prices and Prompt Returns | Fancy cee AAA 4-4 ST Oars end Marketa Barred Rock CHICKS strain, Rene betten 
a4 Tr > TIEGE mM. nr ies h dy + since our ol . , | $10-100. $5.50-50. $3-25. Strong chix, Prompt 
ZISKIN, BENJAMIN & TIEGER || All rT have advanced si ul Alt tie the - tations on futures show Gelivery oné sotiefaction } 
WHOLESALERS } last repor ut the advances have been jjttle variation from those of last week, S. W. KLINE, BOX 40, MIDOCECREEK, PA. 
oon a re a a a pronounced in the fancier grades. nevertheless the market has been ex- 
References: Franklin National Bank rt fancy marks are scarce and many  periencing quite an up and down move- | 25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 
1 e ’ ’ A oun Zantams, Collies, Stoek, Eggs, low. Catalog. 
not get enough of the high ment rhe reaction has been down al- | proneea FARMS. Telfere, Pa 
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EEP your horses fit and sound 

with Gombault’ s Caustic Balsam. 

Known for 41 9 as a reliable and effective 

i remedy for Spavin, Capped Hock, 

nt, Sprains, Thoroughpia, Quittor, 

Wied fame Poll Evil, Laryngitis, Fistale, 
Carpitis, Barb Wire Cuts, Calk Wounds. 

It won't cause scars or discolor hair. Applyit 
youreelf{—directions with bottle. A = ie 
druggists, direct recei pri 
tT ee Oelmeee. Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 








Caustic 











MEAD QU ante 


DURHAM - C 


NECTICUT 


When you are ready to change from dairy to beef, we 
ean sell you a real Herd Header Bull and some real 
female HEREFORDS of the right type and breeding. 

Write for beoklet “A’ “HEREFORDS FOR 
WEW ENGLAND AND WHY” 


PHILIP 4. RICH, ANDY CARTER, 
Mapaye:. Herdsman. 


PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer you bull calves and young 
bulis out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
type. Prices are for quick sale. Writ 
for list 





Herd Accredited 


FORGE HILL FARM 
New Windsor on Hudson. N. Y. 








Stannox Farm 


z= HOME GF PUREBRED GUERKSEYS | 








Average A.K. records of cows oow ip our nerd Is 
10677.98 Ibs. milk. 547 24 ibs. fat We bave for 
sale three voung ouils now ready for service 

| For particulars write 





® €. STAPLES. Mgr. E HOLLISTON, MASS. 








Maaikenshof Offers 
PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


For immediate sale we offer yearling heifers and heifer 
talves of exceptional breeding and individuality, backed 
by large milk and butter fat records. Many of these 
heifers have show ring qualities. Mostly Colantha blood 
tines If interested come and see them 


Maaikenshof 
R. E. Buell, Sept. Bedford Hills, WN. Y. 





NEW YORK STATE DAIRY COWS 
Ready Cows, August and September Cows 


One toad fancy grade Holsteins and Guern- 
seys from tested dairies, suitable for re- 
placements. Two loads fine Holsteins and 
Guernseys not tested. One load by first calf 
heifers to freshen this Fall. e 


OSWALD J. WARD & SON, 
Candor, New York 





185 PIGS FOR SALE 185 


Chester and Berkshire cross, and Yorkshire and 
Chester cross, all large, healthy pigs, weaned and good 
feeders Pigs 8 to 9 weeks old $5 each. Also 50 Ches- 
ters, pure bred, 7 weeks old, will sell at $6 each. Safe 
delivery guaranteed; no charge for crates. Will ship any 
number of the above lots, subject to your approval C. 0. D. 


A. M. LUX 


206 Washingten St., Woburn, Mass. Tel 1415 





175—PIGS FOR SALE—175 

Feeding pigs, Yorkshire and Chester cross, and York- 
shire and Berkshire cross. All large growthy pigs. 6 to 7 
weeks old, $5.00 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Ali bred to make large hogs. Pure bred Berkshire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 each. Pure bred Yorkshire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 each. I guarantee safe deliv- 
ery, no charge for shipping crates. I will ship what 
you want of the above lots C. 0. D. on your approval. 
WALTER LUX, 
Woburn, Mass. 


388 Salem St., Telephone 0086 








BELGIANS 
Select your foundation stock from the Eastern 
Headquarters of the 
FARCEUR BELGIANS 
We offer stallions and mares for sale at all 
times. Prices Reasonable. 


XNOLLWOOD FARY 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A. 
A. L. Brockway Oliver Jones 
Owner Supt. 














When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 





cAmong the Farmers 


Railroad Men ana Farmers Meet---County Notes 


HERE was held in Binghamton on 
July 22, a conference of railroad 
men and farmers called by the New 
York State Farm Bureau Federation. 
This is the third year such a conference 
has been held. The chief purpose was 
to obtain a better understanding of mu- 
tual problems. Several of the railroads 
that are operating in New York State 
employ agricultural agents. These men 
attended the conference and told how 
their Department is trying to cooperate 
with farmers in order to obtain better 
transportation of farm products to mar- 
ket. 

Mr. E. V. Titus who is in charge of 
the special department of transportation 
for the Farm Bureau Federation ex- 
pressed an opinion that two problems 





Eleven Men Indicted in Cortland 
Cattle Case 


UST before going to press we re- 

ceived the following news from 

Cortland relative to the investigation 
of cattle frauds there: 

The Special Grand Jury which has 
been considering evidence at Cort- 
land for the past ten days returned 
indictments Friday afternoon, July 


31, against eleven men. The date 
of the trial is set for Tuesday, 
August 11. Bail, ranging from 


$1,000 to $5,000 was furnished by 
all those indicted with one excep- 
tion. 

Those indicted are as follows: 

Daniel Grant, Merchant, indicted 
on eighteen counts. 

Charles W. Ellis, Jr.. Attorney 
and Cattle dealer indicted on five 
counts. 

Frank Henry, farmer and former 
sheriff, indicted on four counts. 

Walter Tolman, cattle dealer, in- 
dicted on three counts. 

Elmer Bowdish, cattle dealer and 
former sheriff. 

J. Allan Leach, garage praprietor. 

Byron L. Grant, hardware merch- 
ant. 

Benjamin Kaplan, butcher 

Claude Dayton, farmer 

Clarence Rood, farmer. 

The authorities assert they have 
proof to convict all those indicted. 
Watch next week's issue for further 
developments. 





which need thought are first, a better 
understanding on the part of both rail- 
roads and farmers as to the rights which 
cattle have on railroad tracks so- that 
there would be less friction over claims, 
and second, a more prompt settlement of 
just claims made against the railroad by 
farmers. 

Dr. G. F. Warren of Cornell, who was 
the principal speaker of the afternoon 
presented the farmers’ problems in his 
usual effective way. He said that the 
railroads would be in a position similar 
to farmers if they had been obliged to 
cut their rates 30% during the last few 
years. Mr. Warren C. Kendall of the 
American Railway Association, put up a 
very convincing case to show that the 
railroads have been increasing the 
efficiency of their operation. Rates have 
increased 50% while expenses have in- 
creased in a much greater proportion. 
They have bridged the gap by using 
more cars per train and by filling cars to 
capacity. Mr. Enos Lee who is Presi- 
dent of the Federation presided at the 
meeting. 

Others who were present and spoke 
briefly were: 

Mr Robert Binkerd, Vice-President of 
the Public Relations Committee of the 
Railroads; Mr. H. E. Babcock, General 
Manager of the Grange-League-Federa- 
tion Exchange; Mr. H. C. McKenzie, 
Tax Expert of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Assemblyman D. P. Witter. Eleven 


railroads were represented and Farm 
Bureau Agents from neighboring coun- 
ties came and brought delegations of 
farmers with them, 





New, Jersey Horticultural So- 
* ciety Celebrates 50th 
Anniversary 


"THE 50th annual anniversary of the 

organization of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society will De cele- 
brated at New Brunswick on August 17 
and 18 on which occasion the Suciety 
will hold its summer meeting. Follow- 
ing the business meeting of the society 
a tour will be conducted that will in- 
clude some of the orchards and promi- 
nent trucking tarms in Middlesex and 
Monmouth Counties. 

- * &* 

Salem County—One of my neighbors 
was the first in this section to plant 
Fordhowok limas this spring. He planted 
unusually early in April and was re- 
warded with his first picking of about 
30 hampers on the 15th of July. He 
was also the first to pick peppers which 
brought a very satisfactory price. He 
will also be the first to pick tomatves in 
this section.—S. B. 


Apple ‘ieee to Meet 
August 11 to 14 


HE 30th annual convention of the In- 

ternational Apple Shippers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Statler at 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 11, 12, 13 and 
14. This convention offers one opportunity 
in the year for apple shippers to meet and 
exchange ideas with others in the trade 
from every producing section of the 
country. 

According to R. G. Phillips, secretary 
of the association, some of the prominent 
speakers will be as follows: Honorable 
Frank B. Willis, U. S. Senator from Ohio; 
Lloyd S. Tenny, acting chief, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and W. G. Camp- 
bell, Director of Regulatory Work of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Ship- 
pers in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST territory 
who have not as yet made their reserva- 
tions, should get in immediate touch with 
R. G. Phillips, Secretary, 522 Mercantile 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





County Notes 


Oneida County—All crops have been 
more or less late in this section on ac- 
count of the late spring. A number of 
farmers in this section are going into 
canning crops quite heavily. Consider- 
able hay was damaged in this section by 
rain. 

Chautauqua County—The middle of 
July saw most of the farmers in this sec- 
tion busy haying. We have had an 
abundance of rain. Considerable buck- 
wheat was sown in this section. Oats 
and potatoes are looking good. The hay 
crop is light and there is practically no 
apples and plums. There will be a few 
pears. Farm produce is doing well, 
butter bringing 45c, cheese 26c per pound. 
Fowls 25c, lambs 14c, live weight, eggs 
35c a dozen. There is a lot of trading 
going on in springer cows which are 
selling for all kinds of prices .° oe 
to blood, age and condition.—P. S. S. 


Most Crops Short in Noble whasord 
hio 

Noble County—We have been having 
plenty of rain. Corn will make a full 
crop while hay on the average will be 
about half a crop. Wheat also will make 
only half a crop. Peaches have been a 
complete failure while the apple crop 
will be about one-half. Potatoes are 
not so good and that crop will only 
average about one-half while other 
garden stuff is yielding to capacity. A 
new land appraisement goes into effect 
in August. Land values are going down 
but the State Taxation Commission has 
ordered an increase in the values.—J. G. 


L. 








REMEMBER, it’s but a short dis- 
tance from your cow’s udder 
to the cream pitcher—the but- 
ter plate—the nursing bottle. 

Keep her surroundings 
healthful, free from disease 
germs, and clean smelling, 
with Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant. 

Provide a wallow for your 
hogs. To each 25 gallons of 
water, add about one quart 
of Dr. Hess Dip. Your hogs 
will do the rest. Good night 
lice and disease germs! 

Use the sprinkling can—in 
the poultry-house for lice and 
mites, wherever there is filth 
or a foul odor. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP 
and DISINFECTANT 
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Universal *Natural 
Milkers in Actual 
Use today. They are 
proving by daily 
performance, in the 
hands of leading 
dairymen, that the " 


one best machine to 
use is the Universal 
Natural Milker, | be- 
cause it milks natur- 


ally—like the calf. 





Write for free copy 
of our new catalog. 
It tells the whole story. 

UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. A Syracuse, N. Y., or Waukesha, Wis. 
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NOW! New Low Engine Prices 


Only *5°% 


@month forafew months 
easy toownthefamous ¢ 
etandard WITTE En- 

ne, Uses peeeoene, © 

line, Distillate 

Gas, Equipped with celebrated  Troubleprest 
WICO Magneto. Si to op- 
erate. Nev: device makes -— los 


urp! 
8: Ty es P—alle tyh 
FREE BIG NEW Beis inet foo aco ciate 
ENGINE BOOK Write today for my new illustra’ 
engine book—sent absolutely Free — oo 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS { 
1808 Vitte Building, - - ons ciTy, mos 
1808 ‘mpire Building, - - PITTSBURGH, PA,/ 
———— 
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SWOLLEN GLAN 


chat make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Jhoke-down, can be reduced 
with 





also other Bunches or swelling. Wo blister, no halr gone, 
and horse kept at work Economical—only a few drops 
required at an application. $2.50 per bottle delivered, 
BOOK, 3K Free. 

W. fF. YOUNG, Ine. 


579 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass," 





Sea A ————e 


WILL BUY CLD owe 
CATALSSS Send for « 
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L. D. Batterlee, 458 W. Fores Detrou, Mich. 
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lis chief exchanged 


so final the statement that it drew from 
Laflamme a sidelong glance of curiosity, 
in the course of his restless pacing of the 
landing. 

“What brought him up river then?” 

“Why, this Windigo trouble,” lied 
Steele, anxious to learn if Pierre had 
brought the news to Ogoké. 

The eye-brows of the Frenchman lifted 
in surprise. 

“Windigo trouble? What do you mean, 
Mr. Steele?” 

Steele was confident that Laflamme was 
dissembling. 

“Why, haven't you heard that the Wail- 
ing valley is overrun by man-eating Windi- 
goes?” he laughed, closely watching La- 
flamme’s dark face. But though, a mo- 
ment before, the trader had made no effort 
to conceal his emotion at the mention 
of Densie St. Onge, Steele now looked 
into cryptic eyes. 

“Mon dieu, no! You mean to say that 
the Indians are frightened?” 

“Yes, you might call it that,” said 
Steele, facetiously, “although I think that 
I would make it a bit stronger. You don't 
believe in the Windigo, Monsieur La- 
flamme ?” 

Laflamme smiled. “You are a joker, Mr. 
Steele. We will discuss the Indian super- 








Daveed promise to 
N vember SOW We 
you an’ Michel an’ 


ous beast of Indian fable. 
villianous free-trader, 


Denise from a loveless marriage. 


What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


ENT STEELE, an ethnoiogist, 
wilds for the American Museum of Natural History, arrives at 
the doomed fur trading post of Colonel St. Onge.. The superstitious 
native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have recently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are those of the Windigo, a vici- 
The ruin of the post is also threatened by a 
LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. Onge’s beautiful 
and cultured daughter marries him. To protect her father from the 
loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior 
officer, Lascelles, whom she does not love. Steele determines to solve 
the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from ruin and 
He gets the promise of Denise that 
she will not marry Lascelles until spring, before which time he vows 
he wil! solve the mystery and release her from her vow.. Steele an! 
his two Indian guides, Michel and David, try to capture the beast which 
they have heard several times but have never seen. The tracks they 
find are unlike those of any beast they have ever known. In spite of well- 
laid plans the Windigo eludes them. Steele soon leaves for New York 
to report to the museum, promising to return before winter sets in. 
On his way he stops at LaFlamme’s camp. 


travelling through the Canadian 








d tor news -of the doomed post, 


stition tonight over some—a—excellent 
whiskey, if you like.” Then he extended 
his hand, which Steele accepted with good 
grace, for he had won. “As a scientist, 
you are welcome here. I am a graduate of 
Laval University and understand your 
work, Antoine will show you a cabin 
where you can put your stuff, and sleep. 
My men will bring up your outfit. Tonight 
you will do me the honor to dine with 
me—and my—sister, Mademoiselle Rose 
Laflamme.” 


“Thank you!” And Steele, accompanied 


by Antoine, of the scarred face, returned 
to the canoe, delighted that his interview, 
which had started so inauspiciously, had 
closed with an invitation to pass at least 
one night at the post. 


While he shaved and changed his clothes 


in the shack assigned to him, and whither 
Laflamme, with marked hospitality, had 
sent hot water from his kitchen, Steele 
held a council of war with David, who 
had made a hasty reconnoissance of the 
post. 


“Did you see Pierre?” 
“No, but I smell plenty whiskey on de 


Injun.” 


“How many hunters are there here 


still ?” 


“Seex—seven—tipi here. Queer t'ing, 


w'en I ask why dey are not on de trap 
lines, one of dem say dey not hunt dees 
long snows.” 


“How many post servants has he got— 


there are cight cabins?” 


“Good manee; dey was ver’ cross w’en 


I walk een an’ tak’ look at dem. One say 
een "Jibway to ’noder, ‘Dees bad place for 
stranger!’ I laugh and tell heem dat 
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The Valley of Voices—»» George Marsh 


you and me travel wes’ to de beeg hills 
an’ nord to de Land of Little Sticks an’ 
nevaire hear talk lak dat.” 

“What did they say to that?” 

“Wal, French feller dey call. ‘Black 
Baptiste,’ he keek de Injun t’ro de door, 
Dey ask where we cum from an’ w’at we 
or here. I tell dem we stop here for flour 

1’ bacon.” 

“Did they speak of Wailing River or the 
Windigo ?’ 

“No.” 

“Why do you suppose he is feeding all 
these bush Indians—what is he using then 
for?” 

David's dark features stiffened as his 
eyes sought a crack in the floor. Steele 
paused in his shaving to glance quizzically 
at his friend. 

“Oh, well” he laughed, “I suppose you've 
promised Michel not to tell me what you 
think of anything you see here. I must 
wait until November.” 

The Ojibway rose, rested a hand on the 
shoulder of his chief. “Eet ees not so, 
boss; but I promise Michel somet’ing. 
Sometam you know.” 

“That's all right, David; I want you 
to keep your promise, but don’t you see 
that I might get more out of Laflamme 
tonight, if I knew what you and Michel 
had in your heads?” 

David shook his head. “Laflamme ees 
smart man. He tell you noding.” 

“Nothing about what?” demanded Steele. 

“Noding "bout sendin’ Pierre to scare 
de Injun—'bout stealin’ de fur trade from 
St. Onge, wid whiskey.” 

“Well, possibly he won't talk, but I'll 
give him a good opening.” 

CHAPTER XXI 

HE living room in the comfortable 

quarters of Louis Laflamme was a 
revelation to the man who anticipated find- 
ing the rude furnishings.typical of northern 
fur posts. Heads of bear and wolf, antlers 
of caribou and moose, with an elaborate 
horn gunrack, on the walls, the pelts of 
bear and wolf and lynx on the floor, were 
typical, but the shelves of books, the furni- 
ture—much of it brought from the rail- 
road by canoe—the large graphophone, the 
pictures, were indicative of tastes which 
hardly squared with the reputation of the 
trader. 

“You are extremely comfortable here,” 
he said, as Laflamme led him into the room. 

“You forget that I. was educated in 
Quebec.” 

“But the labor in getting your stuff 
up here by canoe!” 

“Yes, we're about two hundred miles in, 
but Indians will do anything if you handle 
them.” 

Steele mentally added—“By feeding them 
plenty of liquor,” then said: “You're fond 
of music?” 

“Ah! There’s where this life is barren, 
Monsieur,” impulsively replied the French- 
man. “Why, I've hitched my dogs and 
traveled clear to the railroad in the middle 
of winter to hear some music. It’s the 
thing I miss, and the phonograph is cold; 
I tire of it. If I played myself, but f 
don't.” Then Laflamme turned a_ tense 
face on Steele. “Did she play while you 
were at the post?” 

For an instant the muscles of Steele’s 
body stiffened. To speak, as a stranger, of 
Denise St. Onge with the man who had 
plotted ruthlessly to win over her father— 
to buy her, sickened him. Yet this man, 
whose dinner he was about to eat, and 
whom he hated with a cold ferocity, for 
the declaration of love in the letter to St. 
Onge, which the presence of the woman at 
Ogoké, posing as his sister, rendered the 
grossest insult—this callous destroyer of 
ignorant Ojibways, might know many 
things vital to the campaign of the three 
friends. Menace though he was to the 
post at Wailing River, his hatred and 

jealousy of Lascelles might be put to good 
use if the opportunity offered, and Steele 


( ( mirmucd on page 06) 
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LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
American Agriculturist Tribe 

HE accompanying 
l picture is that of 
a dam made by a num- 
ber of boys and men 
in the western part of 
New York State. The 
picture deesn’t give a 
very good idea of the 
height of the dam, 
which is about seven 
feet high, and several 
rods long. 

It serves a_ useful 
purpose as well as giv- 
ing the boys a lot of 
fun. It is used in 
winter for cutting ice 
to cool the milk on several farms nearby 
and in the summertime it makes the best 
swimming hole imaginable. It took several 
teams nearly a week to move the dirt 
for the dam, but after the work is once 
done little repair work is required. 

Some of the boys made a flat bottomed 
boat which isn’t shown in the picture and 
although there isn’t much room to row 
it, it gives them a lot of fun. 

Every boy should learn to swim, but 
I know from experience that many boys 
do not have a good swimming place. Per- 
haps some of our Scouts can find a small 
creek running between two high banks, 
and will be able to persuade their dads to 
loan them the use of the team for a few 
days after the hay is all in the barn. Be 
sure and write us about it. 




















THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE 
By Charles Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The turf throbs ’neath my feet 
As through the meadows I stroll 
And I am happy as can be, 
For I’m going to the old swimming hole. 


Though the heat is quite oppressive, 
I still am blythe and gay, 

For I’m going to that one place 
Where one can be cool all the day. 


Beyond the bend in the river, 
Where the water does slowly flow 
And the river is calm and deep, 
Is the place to which I go. 


Then in the refreshing water 
Relief I soon shall find 
From the heat of the summer sun 
Which so merciless on me has shined. 
Editors Note :—This poem was originally 
printed in “National Scout” A.L.S.A.P. 
No. 26. 





Two Misunderstood Features 


of the Land Bank Loan 
(Continued from page 82) 
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which the Bank makes with each indi- 
vidual borrower. 

The majority of the loans made to 
farmers by the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield are granted on either the 20 
or 34 year plan. This means that the 
borrower pays $85 yearly for each $1000 
for 20 years or $65 yearly for each 
$1000 for 34 years and at the end of the 
period his interest and principal are en- 
tirely paid up. 

But if a borrower finds he can pay 
more than $65 or $85 per thousand some 
time he can do so. And if he finds that 
he can pay up in full, he can do that. 
The specified period of either 20 or 34 
years simply refers to the maximum 
time which loan may _ run. 
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You can see a dishpan 
ANYTIME! 


OW let’s see a Paramount Picture! 
Kitchens are places to quit after 
supper; tonight’s the night — so let 

the dishpan go! 

Any home looks a better home when 
you’ve just enjoyed one of the better 
pictures, because you are full of the excite- 
ment of the adventures you have seen, and 
don’t feel the load of work and monotony 
so heavy. 

Paramount Pictures are scheduled at 
some theatre near you now! Keep them 
there by showing your appreciation by 
going. 

This news means the sight of a really 
great show whenever you wish it, such 
plays as Merton of the Movies, Feet of 
Clay, The Border Legion, Bluff, The Bed- 
room Window, a great mystery play, 
Worldly Goods, scores more! 

Paramount is not only very different to 
the rough and ready shoot-em-up stuff that 
the movies used to be, but it provides every 
kind of motion picture, from great dramas 


of the struggles of virtue against vice in 
metropolitan life, or plots of strange ro- 
mance in foreign scenes, to light-hearted 
comedies or the outdoor adventure pic- 
tures of our own West, from Zane Grey’s 
works. In short, if it’s a photoplay, 
Paramount does it better. 

Get the motion picture habit and enjoy 
your life more. Radio and autos and bet- 
ter roads are all part of these better times. 
No need for young folks to quit home! 

Communities grow quicker with Para- 
mount Pictures. Conversation brightens. 
Hearts are lighter and your shopping trip 
becomes a pleasure trip. 

Get out and go today. Go once on our 
say-so and we shall never need to do more 
in future for you than keep on making the 
better pictures. 

And give the theatre manager a word of 
praise for getting you the better pictures; 
tell him to let you know when he shows 
Paramount Pictures; he will appreciate 
your interest—he’s human just like 2 








8th ANNUAL PARAMOUNT WEEK 
September 6 to 12 


Theatres everywhere are celebrating it; find one near you and 





Paramount Pic 





who appears in 
West of the Water Tower 
Heritage of the Desert 
Peter Pan 





Betty Compson 
who stars in 
Locked Doors 
To Have and To Hold 
The Fast Set 





Richard Dix 
who stars in 
Manhattan 
A Man Must Live 
Too Many Kisses 





Bebe Daniels 
who stars in 
Argentine Love 
Sinners in Heaven 
Dangerous Money 
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Changing Husbands 
Miss Bluebeard 
Forty Winks 
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If a farmer who has secured a $1,000 
loan on the 20-year basis wishes to pay 
his loan in full after paying his regular 
installments for five years, he can give li 
the Bank a certified check in the amount 
of $830. This means that his regular years, 
installments, amounting to $85 per year, 
which have been paid for five years, er would need to pay $607.04 to square 
have reduced his principal of $1,000 to 
$830. A farmer who has secured a $1,000 
loan on a 34-year basis, would need to 
pay, if his loan were to be paid in full, at 
the end of five years, $943.34. His pay- year, of paying his regular installment, 
ments have been made at the rate of 
only $65 per $1,000 and consequently 
ith a 514% interest charge on both he meets the terms of his contract, the of this year on loans now 








types 
toward the reduction of his princgal has 
been much smaller. 


fer to allow their loans to run for ten 
and then settle the balance of time toward the reduction of the 
pal and many farmers have taken 
of this feature to cut down 
will 


the principal in full, the 20-year borrow- 


and something toward the principal, or 
of paying his loan in full. As long as_ was paid in by borrowers, up to July 15 
in force. 


of loans, the amount applied Bank can never call for anything more 
than the regular installments. 


these same borrowers would pre- 


vantage 
his account, and the 34-year borrower total amount of interest they 
would pay $869.01 to receive the dis- 
charge of his mortgage. In other words, ments amounting to $439,162 hav 
each borrower has an option, twice a made since the bank started. 

amortized plan of 
on the principal, $1,381,557.76 


Under the 
reduction 


On the loans now in force special 


Partial Payments Made Any Time 


Partial payments may be made at any 
princi 


pay. 
repays 
been 


regular 
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Tomatoes To Tempt the Palate 
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Stuff Tomatoes for Salads 
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it is dissolved and pour into molds to duced to one half its bulk. Seal. Dilute 
harden. as desired for use, 
Tomato Sauce and Puree Are Always Refreshing for Breakfast 
Popular If you haven't tried tomatoes for 
: ; E L-f- e ) - " 1 issj 
lomato sauce is always quite popular pases ) TR a have ee eau 
through the days when beans and soups ied _—— ey are fine i apse 
served as well as with meat. Here oes nt ie - The ei - Pye Pye 
° ° . " ¥ , oosS p P » rel 
ecipe for making it. You may make es ee 1 CBE. ooo a e 
1 supply mow for winter days and it ee a a rams on the 7 - 
vill be no hard job to make a new sup- fast tab e a Ss yer! t ie ty that 
ply when needed from canned tomatoes 'S 5° Often rather pe y et lot sum- 
through the winter. mer and autumn.—Lennie H. Lanp, 
1 peck of ripe tomatoes, peeled and : 
sliced Movie Contest Letters 
3 onions chopped fine, OMETIMES we hear that the gen- 
3 green peppers, chopped fine, eral public does not discriminate be- 
2 cups sugar tween good, indifferent, or poor moving- 
2 tablespoons salt pictures. Read these letters and see if 
1 quart vinegar. that statement holds true. 
Mix all together and cook slowly for She Saw the “Birth of a Nation” Twice 
three hours. I saw Griffith’s “Birth of a Nation” 
lomato puree is quite handy have twice. Would like to see it again. The 
in jars for use in soups, sauces and last two pictures—one showing a huge 
ly through the winter. It reduces the Beast with snarling visage around which 
numbers of jars needed and is easily were people cringing in fear, unhappi- 
prepared. Cut up the fruits without ness and abject misery; the other a di- 
peeling, cook until soft, strain to re- rect contrast showed a Man in flowing 
move skins and seeds, cook until re- Oriental robes, a face of wnutterable 
American Agriculturist Crossword Puzzle 
Series 4, Number 3 
1 2 a a I 6 7 8 9 10 |/4l 
12 13 I 
15 16 i7 
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33 34 35 
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TA lication 41—Detest 
; FORIZON L . 27—Bulky package 42—Ventilated 
i—Large wooden 36—Insect’s egg 28—Design 43—Prophet 
boxes 37—Manufactured 30—Shower 44—Smaill children 
Bending over 38—Celestial body 31—Walk through 45—System of rules 
12—Points of tand 39—Within . water 46—That woman 
13--Float aloft 40—Ridge of liquid 39 pause 47—Fled 
14—Native of Arabia 41—Musical imstru- 34 cavern 48—W icked 
15—Extent ment » 35—Bruised skin sur- 49—Township (Abbr) 
Halt 42—Part of “to be face 50—Mother 
Harvest 43—Male animatl 37—Female horse 5i—101 (Roman 
8 Guided parent 38—Detailed plans numerals) 
Unclos 44—Long, narrow 40—Slender rods of 
Observed strip of cloth 
ists 45—102 (Roman ro ’ 
23—First + numerals) Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
24—Conqu 46 Wither 
25—Exist 47—Decays 
26—B k 48—Brought into be- 
7—Cr ked in 
28—Sharp noise 49—Personal pro- | 
29—Command noun } 
1—Slowest pace 50—An equal in a if 
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palm ~Military school i} 
Part of railway student 
track 52—Natives of Per- (Le 
34—Short visit sia | 
35—Steady, fi x e d 53—Took the part of 1S 
gaze 
VERTICAL 
1 Worries 12—Pacific coast IG, 
2—Mimiced state IR 
3—Ocean 13—-Statk of a plant 
4—Plural ending 16—Arch A 
5—In a little while 17—American coin 
6 —-Light blow 19—Scent V 
7—Either 20—Submerge ; 
8—Peels 21. Kind of candy Ee 
9— Metal 23—Son of Adam = 
10—Short sleep 24—In a good man- jn 
11—Great Britain ner 
(Abbr) 25—Male hog 
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Movies ’”’ 


sweetness. standing in their midst. All 
about Him were people—old men, old 
women, youths and maidens, men, wom- 
en and children who were in attitude 
suggestive of happiness, love, joy and 
peace. 

I am a school teacher. On dark days 
when everything seems to go wrong I 
find it a source of inspiration to think of 


those two pictures. 
“Pictures” May Teach Patriotism 


“Better see once than hear a hundred 


times,” says an old Japanese proverb. I 
never so fully realized that truth until 
I saw the motion picture, “Our Own U, 


S. A.”, which portrays the story of a 
“Man Without a Country” 

Of course I had studied that book in 
school but the deep truth of the story 
had not struck me sv forcibly until I 
saw it pictured before my eyes. A 
greater thrill of patriotism than I had 
ever known filled my entire body as I 
realized what our Stars and Stripes and 
our glorious country really mean to us, 

When the picture was ended, I re- 
solved in my heart that from that night 
I would trucr American citizen, 
with more and honor for our flag 
and nation. 

I would like to thank the maker of 
that picture for I doubt if there is any- 
thing make our country more fully 
American, than to have that picture 
shown before every man, woman and 
child in the U. S. A. 


The Passion Play is Shown in the 
Movies 


be a 
love 


to 


The motion picture which has im- 
pressed me most is the Passion Play as 
interpreted by the peasant artists of 
Oberammergau in Bavaria. It is a play 
which was very popular in the Middle 
Ages, and was considered very appro- 
priate for presentation during Holy 
Week by both Catholics and Protestants. 
It has been regularly produced down to 
the present time, and since 1633 has been 
celebrated as a solemn act of religious 
worship in the village of Oberammergau. 
The village had escaped from the rav- 
ages of a plague which had devastated 
the surrounding country, and its inhabi- 
tants had vowed to present this play 
once in ten years. Neither the actors 
nor the spectators may attend this play 
without first attending a special early 
mass held separately for each class. 
Protestants are required to receive com- 
munion before witnessing it. 

The actors are noted for their artistic 
temperament, great religious fervor, and 
the greatest reverence for the subject, 
all enhanced by the teaching of the best 
thought obtainable down through the 
centuries since the remotest Middle 
Ages. The actors are required to live in 
accordance with the pattern set by the 
Christ whose life and death they attempt 
to portray. The leading actor is chosen 
for his purity in life and excellence in 
those qualities as well as for his resem- 
blance in feature to his Divine Master 
which is said to increase as the years of 
devotion to this work pass. 

Truly, it acting, but what acting! 
The actors seem to live all the parts, so 
thoroughly are they imbued with the 
spirit of performance, and this, added to 
the of this of all 
subjects cannot fail to a most 
vivid impression on all who witness it. 
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greatest 
produce 


importance 





Burnt Almond Ice Cream—One cup 
almonds, 2 tablespoons sugar, 2 table 
spoons almond extract. Chop almonds 


fine and brown them in the sugar which 
has melted with the water and 
browned to a carmel; add vanilla and 
almond extract and fold into a rich ice 
cream which has been half frozen. 


been 


* * 
The family exists to make a smail 
spot in which there may be a unity 
found nowhere else—Spencer. 
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Truths About Towels and Silk 


A. A. Pattern Service Shows Suitable Styles 


UYING household goods is one of the 
most exacting tasks which a home- 
maker has to do. Things are not always 
what they seem to be, and one can not be 
too well informed when she goes a- 
shopping. 

Fortunately for the one who wants un- 
biased information, highly qualified ex- 
perts are making tests on certain ma- 
terials and the results of their tests are 
made available to the public. 

The following table shows the results 
of many experiments on bath towels made 
by these experts who constitute a com- 
mittee bearing the rather cumbersome 
title, Standardization Committee of the 
Textile Section of the American Home 
Economics Association. 


Price Size Wrap Filling 

Strength Strength 
$0.15 32”x18” 21 Ibs. 52 Ibs. 
0.25 42” x22" 21 Ibs. 63 Ibs. 
0.50 46” x24” 21 Ibs. 38 Ibs. 
1.00 48”"x26” 62 Ibs. 51 Ibs. 
1.50 48” x26” 31 Ibs. 22 Ibs. 


Note that No. 2 at $.25 is better to 
buy than No. 3 at $.50. Note also that 








The Sevarate Blouse 





OAS 


This tailored blouse pattern No. 2458 can 
be made in crepe de chine or in wash silk of 
a color to harmonize with the skirt with which 
st is worn. Jt comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material with % 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. Price 13c. 

TO ORDER: Write name, address, 
pattern numbers and sizes correctly and 
enclose correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (coin sent at own risk) and mail 
to Pattern Department, American Agri- 
culturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





although No. 5 is 50% more expensive than 
No. 4, it is less than half as strong. Price 
alone does not indicate quality. 

Their experiments showed that the com- 
monest defects in towels are (1) the tend- 
ency for the loops of the pile to pull out 
during laundering and (2) the failure of 
the warp threads to withstand strain. A 
towel that is poorly made will not be satis 
factory, no matter how carefully it is 
laundered. The ground warp may give 
way or the loops may be what is known as 
a one-pick weave, which cannot stand as 
much wear as a four, five, or six-pick 
weave. 

In purchasing a bath towel, examine 
carefully the selvages and ends. Test its 
strength. Note firmness of the weave. 
Expect to pay more for a towel that is 
firm and well made, but its life will be 
much longer than one made of poor quality 
yarns, and which is the probable victim 
of overbleaching by the manufacturer. 


Silk That is Not Silk 


The same committee has found some 
facts about artificial silk which every wom- 
an ought to know, whether she buys stocks 
ings or dress goods for herself or a shirt 
with silk stripes for her husband. 

The name “rayon” has been adopted as 
the proper name for silk which is manu- 


factured by man as a substitute for cocoon 
silk made by the silk worm. 

It is estimated that for every five 
pounds of cocoon silk imported into Amer- 
ica, four pounds of rayon are manufac- 
tured here. While rayon produces a smooth 
lustrous material that does not soil easily, 
it has only one-third of the breaking 
strength of natural silk. The trade names, 
“Tubize,” “Glanzstoff,” “Cuprate,” “Vis- 
cose,” “Celanese” and others are used for 
rayon. Of these all but “Lustron” or 
“Celanese” swell in water and lose 60 or 
70 percent of their strength while wet. 
For this reason, artificial silk garments 
should be handled gently in laundering, and 
only a mild pure soap in water of blood 
heat should be used. 

Extreme gloss usually indicates rayon 
instead of natural silk. Rayon has many 
uses but should not be expected to wear as 
well as natural silk, although it will out- 
wear a poor quality of the latter. 

To test for rayon, burn a few fibers 
of the goods. They burn very quickly, 
and give off an odor of burning cotton, 
whereas the cocoon silk burns more slowly 
and the odor resembles burnt hair. 





A Breath of Air 


ANKIND and womankind grew up 

in the open air, and, happily 
enough, many of them have never for- 
gotten it. Men have more opportunity 
than women to be out of doors, as their 
work is more likely to call them outside. 
But that is no reason why a woman 
should be cooped up in the house when 
it’s not necessary. In the summer every 
woman should have some shady nook 





Stylish Snorts Frock 





























This attractive dress pattern, No. 2466 its 
admirably suited for a sports frock of silk crepe, 
cotton broadcloth or any material ef similar 
weight, It comes im sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 314 yards of 36-inch material. Price 


13¢. 





near her kitchen where she can take 
such of her work as is portable, and 
enjoy the breezes that nearly always 
help make the pleasant difference be- 
tween indoors and out. A screened 
porch is ideal, but not everyone can ar- 
range this. More often, an easy chair 
and a table under a tree or grape arbor 
solve the problem of how to work under 
the best conditions. But no matter how 
it is done, forsake tie kitchen whenever 
possible. Most women see enough of 
it eight or nine months in the year so 
that a temporary desertion of it should 
not trouble their consciences. Move out! 





Household Hints 


If you have an all enamel and nickel 
range, the simplest way to clean it is 
with a little warm water and soft rag. 
Wet the rag a little and sprinkle Bon 
Ami powder on it, then rub lightly over 
nickel and enamel. Yow will find the 
powder dries -all over the surface; then 
take a common newspaper and rub it 
briskly over the nickel and enamel and 
it will shine better than when rubbed 
with a rag. It will save an extra cloth 
to get all soiled every time.—E. S. W. 

+ * + 

Aunt Ada’s Axioms: One of the main 
differences between a cross word and a 
cross-word puzzle is that one of ’em 
tends to keep a man at home and the 
other doesn’t. 

eo ¢ 6 

A bottle brush kept near the sink is 
very useful when cleaning fruit jars.— 
E. B. G. 

* * &* 

A survey of the canning cupboard now 
will tell what the family will want next 
winter. 
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Safe! Wash clothes 
with Fels-Naptha. Cet 
its extra help! Splendid 
soap and dirt-loosening 
naptha, working togeth- 
er, make Fels-Naptna 
different from any other 
soap, or any other form 
of soap! Makes dirt 
scamper quickly! Isn’t 
this extra help worth a 
penny more a week? 
Cheaper in the end, 
anyway! 


Your daeater has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 








AN OLD BEVERAGE NEW TO 
AMERICA 


Something Different 


Better Than Tea or Coffee 

Joyz Maté is simply made, in a teapot 
like ordinary tea but is far superior be- 
cause it is very delicious, stimulating 
and has absvlutely no bad after effect. 

Maté is not a mixture but is a NAT- 
UR4AI. PRODUCT grown in the state 
of Paraguay and is the national drink of 
South America. : k 

Write today for a booklet which gives 
you a short history of Joyz Maté tea. 
This interesting description will be sent 
without cost to you. 

INTERNATIONAL MATE 
COMPANY, Inc. 

23 Washington St. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dept. B. 








If You Cant Go to Florida 
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Moncrief Fleating will 
bring Florida to You <- 


E WOULD be great to get away from these cold Winters; 
but you have to stick on the job, so what can you do? 
Just bring Florida into your home. When your work is 
one you can enjoy a house so comfortably heated with a 
Moncrief Furnace that you forget whether it is ten below 


outside or sixty above. 


Moncrief Furnaces are easy to pay for, and th 
; ey are easy on the fu 
pile, too. They heat every nook and corner, without creating floor phe a 


—extra big casings insure that. 







on the market. 


Be sure to ask the Moncrief dealer near you the 
ten big reasons why Moncrief Furnaces are the best 


Write us for his name, and ask fo 


our new illustrated book on home heating. It’s free, 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


E. L. GARNER, M: 
177 23rd St., Jackson Heights, LL, N.Y. 


F. H. HANLON, Manager 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Made by 


The Henry F &F 
locke CT Om 


MONCRIEF 
FURNACE 
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office at 461 F urth Aver ie, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of 
the low rate to sul and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
order 

AGENTS WANTED ! FARM IMPLEMENTS 

AGENTS Write for free samples. Sell Mad RICH MAN'S Corn darvester, poor man’s 
{sor Better-Macde Shirts for large Manufactur price—only $25.00 with bundle tying attaclurent. 
er direct to wearer No capital or experience | Free cataloe showing pictures of harvester. Box 
required Many earn $100 weekly and bonus 8, Salina, Kans, 

MADISON CORPORATION, 507 Broadway, 

New York 

’ HELP WANTED 
CATTLE AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. Wanted— 

a . Supervisors and salesmen with cars to sell tully 

: S| Ke AL. Oo! FER OF GUERNSEY BI LL |equipped high class five tube radio sets direct 
CALV} We have nearly forty cows and heif-|to homes in rural districts. Sets guarantced, 
ers to f ‘ w and Novembs 10th. |}easy terms, liberal commissions. Write RURAL 
As this increase will w4 our stables we have [}VISTRIBUTING CO., 39 Broadway, New York 
ae 1 to offer their bull calves at from ) to } City 
TRANSFERRED END CRATED, These cows POULTRY MAN WANTED; Excellent oppor- 

RAL ; LN ‘ “ . re # WSitunity for the right man, take charge of poultry 
as i ~ rt ir im . . ay 7 are Lectin oe plant in Virginia. Qualifications: Thoroughly cap- 
pe vane — is ‘wr NSE + ee - able { taking charge of plant already in opera- 
- eal ee ne He: ; pane " +. he it present capacity 3500 laying hens; incubator 

x “~ — a “ ee 4 oie ma 9 W, +, jcapacity 5,000 eggs; brooder house capacity 
‘ : : ' ' Ses Pe a me 10,000 chicks Married, American, preferred 
geade to b ped now rHE OAKS FARM,]| FAIRVIEW FARMS, Scottsville, Va. 

( -. MM WANTED: At once, head farmer and repair 

TEN RECICTERED TOLSTEIN ~ jj man Wife chief cook. Salary for both $150.00 
bi H , Pie = R aah a ae “Beretacg . ,. | bet month and maintenance, No tobacco or chil- 
gue certil ‘accepted. CHARLES RIKER, | {°e? — NTY TRAINING SCHOOL, Law- 
Altmar, N. ¥ —— 

; WANTED— American housekeeper over 45. One 
- that wants good home more than high wages on 
DOGS AND PET STOCK farm in small family. CHAS. G. BRAGG, So 
- Fairlee, Vt 
FOR SALE, Scotch Collies, Welsh Shepherd | 2" "" 
& English Shepherd pups ll sizes & ages, $5.00 
up Spayed Females $10.00 Ship C. O. D HONEY 
MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, N.Y — — 

VACCINATION AFFORDS HEALTH HONEY FOR SALE—Clover Resoweed Ex- 
strength and beauty : Buy English or Welsh | *! vcted S Ib. pail delivered $1.25, 10 Ibs or more 
tones es ton ke “Whdes pein foal lc Ib. Comb Honey fancy white 24 sections to 
Norwegian Shepherds from imported stock. VIL- | $28¢.$5.50 case delivered. No, 1 $5.00 case. SILS 
LAGE VIEW KENNELS, Geo. Boorman, Mar BEE APIARIES, Bath, N. Y 
thon, N. ¥ 

WHITE COLLIES: Cow dogs tramed and un MISCELLANEOUS 
trained, watch dogs and best of companions for " — 
young and old. King All White and White Ma HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Chewing five 
jesty breeding MABEL TILBURY, Owego, | Pounds $1.50; ten $2.50; smoking five pounds, 
N.Y $1 ten $2.00; cigars $4.00 per hundred, pipe 

- free, pay when received, satisfaction guaranteed 
| \ i , ao ~ ~ Vind < ° . 
Pt Magy sy bead hee wayascPt | ANGIE FORD, Maxons Mill, Kentucky, 
male 5, one fer le, price ‘ Also Toy Po RODAK FINISHING. Best results, prompt 
and Boston Bulls. H. J. GARROOD, Sunshine | Service, new process makes better pictures.  Sat- 
K enne 1 ) Washington St.. Watertown, N. ¥ isfaction guaranteed. ARTCRAFT FINISHING 
SER ‘FE. Fort Plai J 

A $5 CHECK mailed to W. W. Norton, Og ay Di ere Tien, HY 
douchuce MM . will buy a Shepherd pup fr | ABMER CARBIDE LIGHTING PLANT aad 
cane k: $25 check. a sine din } fixtures complete, for sale, used only four months. 

- 0 - — — n first class condition, originally cost $350, will 

m. * — , — " — d ‘s AN J ; — : - icrifice at $75. Satisfaction guaranteed. E, FET- 
CLINTON S. SMITH, R. 2, Weedsport, N. ¥ ie Aad Ra 

= 7 WANTED Wool, hides, skins, tallow. Write 

SCOTCH COLLII UPS From pedigre : ’ ’ . iy 7 
ah” Pasente scak anu Gaon That hae | for prices. ALVAH A. CONOVER, Lebanon, N 
i) ’ y N Y , 

| 
















































































Our Roads and Our Taxes 

(Continued from page 81) 
man in charge of construction is a thor- 
oughly trained engineer and a_ very 
charming gentleman with a vast deal of 
consideration for the convenience of 
those of us who live along the line. The 
wages paid are considerably higher than 
it is possible to pay from the soil but as 
I listen to the gossip of the men, I con- 
clude that the work is rather more 
strenuous and monotonous than the run 
of farm work. Of course in a big organ- 
ization there are bound to be times and 
places when men are only partially or 
inefficiently employed but I judge that 
on the whole the bosses mean that the 
men shall either do a fair day’s work or 
go elsewhere. 

Another thing that impresses me is 
that the work from the chief engineer 
down is largely in the hands of young 
men—quite a good many of them still 
in their teens. There is one exception 
to this rule. The teamsters are as a rule 
middle aged—one or two of them sixty 
or past. The horse and his driver prom- 
ise to disappear together. The whole 
rising generation will know how to drive 
trucks but very few of them will ever 
know what it means to draw the ribbons 
taut over the backs of a pair of drafters 
and sing out to them as they swing the 
heavy dump waguons out of the gravel 
pit. It is on the farm, in the lumber 
woods and on construction jobs such 
as this that the horse is making his last 
stand. I am afraid that on the whole 
the horse is waging a losing fight. I 
know that his breeders and bovers still 
prophesy that he will “come back” but 
the hard facts of the situation are that 
every year the number of horses in the 
city diminishes and that a once great 
demand for choice timothy hay and 
long rye straw is well nigh gone. Hay 
by the way is one of the few commodi- 
ties still below the pre-war level which 
shows that the hay growers have not yet 
succeeded in adjusting themsclves to the 
changed conditions. 

I do not believe that I have any criti- 
cism of the construction job. It is a big 
task involving tens of thousands of bar- 
rels of cement, hundreds of tons of steel 
for reinforcing and sand and crushed 
stone in mountainous amounts. Behind 
it is a big engineering organization which 
1 am sure knows more about it than I 
shall ever understand. 

[ do criticise the State end of the job 
as being over staffed so far as inspection 
and superintendence is concerned. I do 
not mean that these men are intentional 
grafters. As a matter of fact I suppose 
State employees will average about the 
same standard of honesty as the rest of 





SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 





CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, KALE, and 
CELERY PLANTS: 5,000,000 cabbage plants, 
(Ready now), Danish Ballhead, Golden Acre, 


Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen Glory, All Head 


Early Succession, Wakefield, Early Summer, 
Early and Late Fiat Dutch, Surechead, Savoy, 
Red Danish and Red Rock. All re-rooted, $2.00 


§00-$1.25. 1,000,000 cauli- 
Same strain as last year. 
2,000,000 Celery 


per 1000; 5000-$9.00; 
flower, (All re-rooted). 
$4.50 per 1000; 500-$2.50. 
plants (Ready now) Easy Blanching, Golden 
Heart, Winter Queen and Giant Pascal, $3.00 
per 1000; re-rooted $3.50 per 1000. Kale plants 
Dwarf Green Curled and Tall Green Curled 
Scotch $2.00 per 1000, 500-$1.25. Send for free 
list of all plants. Cash with orders, please. PAUL 
F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N. J. 





























































PLANTS PREPAID; 125 Asters, asst. colors, 
$1; 50 Dahlia Flowered Zinnias, mixed colors, $1. 
Catalog free. WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa., 
] 


A 
CERTIFIED HONOR WHEAT SEED. Col- 
lege inspected. One of best white wheats; high 


yielding, stiff straw. JONES & WILSON, Hall, 
We 








SHEEP 


Registered 





PURE-BRED Dorset and Hamp- 


shire Ram and Ewe Lambs, not closely related. 
Also Dorset-Merino  cross-bred Ewe Lambs. 
Prices right ARTHUR DANKS, Mer., Al- 


lamuchy, N. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CARPENTER, handy man, married, small fam- 
ily, wants permanent position on farm or private 
estate. Can do all kinds of repairs and general 
work. Box 233, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORKK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales 

















HANDSOME, INTELLIGENT, Colhe 1 
ee ae MeCULLOCH, Ra REAL ESTATE 
at , 400 ACRES Eastern Shore Maryland. State 
COTCH COLI a Pure , ore 1, farm - Highway 1% miles from railroad, churches and 
great par ut eatt dogs, three month chools on hard road, Good soil for crops, water 
$ WALTER OLNEY, Naple New York n every field Good timber and pen for 
KER SPANIEL AND AIREDALE P toch Old colonial brick dwelling. Good tenant 
, All 1 hunter 1 prices reasonal house and outbuildings. 30 acres marsh. Big 
i t < l } M ROBERTS, S revenue from musk-rats Quick sale, no agents 
el N \ EDWIN R. COCHRAN, Room 3032 Dupont 
THOROMRED COLLIE PUDPPIFS}§6Afalee | Bide. Wilmington, Delaware 
S| l male All ARCADIA FARM FOR SALE—Warchouse, convenient floors, 
I I’ vlongside railroad, hundred. feet, with basement. 
G N POLICE PUP ya 3 f FORD CO., Fishers, N. Y 
( ( Dolf Von Dusternbrook. Real FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE for 
| | » GEORGE MASTERS, | small farm well located. 250 acres, % mile State 
M M Road, depot, stores, fine lake, icres, 2 horses, 
I! machinery, tools, feed, milk checks more than 
- | $400 month, milk station in sight, nice level land, 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS od buildings, plenty water. C. DOWNS, R. F 
CHICKS--White Leg! 8c; Barred Rocks, | 2_Ne_2. Canastota, N_\ 
9c: mixed, 7¢. Delivery guaranteed. Order d FOR SALI 260 acre farm, 12 room house, 
rect ( ur free L. E. STRAWSER, Rox}! ¢ barn, milk house, hen house, hog house, and 
MeA rgill Pa j tool shed ) cows and team Located on tele- 
—— ~ ioh ri R. F. D. route, convenient to school, 
BARBY cae KS- R $3.25 : - 3 | village and 1 1. Box 283, Ellicottville, N. Y 
$ $ ; iH Mixed, $2.50, $4.50, $8:| “ 
a neh. sao Fan ad Bree tae in| SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
‘ i ul ' A 
OLIVER MeAllimerciin Fe “ |} CAULIFLOWER AND CABBAGE PLANTS, 
field wn ly Cauliflower plants, re-rooted, 
Chile ( B und White Le rns, | I Island and “Catskill” Snowball and Extra 
« 1 Rock 100; White Rocks, | Fa } rt 900, $4.50 .000, $20: 500, 
, be fi . xed. $ 1 $2 $ 00, $1.50; 100, $1 Cabbage 
y guarat ' ll " 000, $2; 5,000, $9: 500, $1.40 
‘ TACOB NIEMOND, McAl $1.10. ( . Market, I slory, 
% | } \ EB 1 Ballhead, Head Fa ’ 
t 1, Fleet Savoy, R 
\\ } } HORN } | read { le ail i Teland } 
i 8 4 BUEAINOUN ); 200, $1.25; 100, $1. French Gold- 
u - ‘ hing, Fasy Bleaching, White Plume, 
RI ED WI PREIKIN i ¢ Wint Queen, Fordhook Emperor. 
} | ruaranteed Send for list No 
( } CE MON ) | Sunday I W ROCHELLE 
I + N. J 
‘ \ | BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. § Straw 
1 ] | ‘ N ( berry, blackberry, grape, gooseberry, 
1 N } ts tor September and October plant- 
_— | D 1 Hardy Chrysanthemum, Phlox, 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 1 Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Oriental 
ip B Heart and 67 other kinds of 
I | 1 lants for mn nd fall plant- 
. ie , hard | outdoors during 
l 1 bl n xt mer. Roses 
ip S ines, H C ants, Tulips, 
M \( Catalogue free. HARRY FE. SQUIRES 
1 B N 


Your money's worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 
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the world. Nor in a general way am I 
opposed to white collar men. There are 
plenty of skilled men who can earn a 
dozen times as much with their brains 
as with their hands and I am willing to 
grant that a big contract of this kind 
has a place for some of this sort of men 
but nevertheless, the man supposed to 
fill such a position should demonstrate 
that he has some real expert knowledge 
or executive ability and that there is reale 
ly some definite piece of work for him 
to do. Incidentally I observe with ap- 
proval that the chief engineer in charge 
of construction—a hard driven executive 
who is the directing brain of the whole 
outfit knows no elegance of attire and is 
sometimes as grimy and sweaty as any 
other honest son of manual toil. 

Finally it all comes back to this la- 
mentable fact—that government has 
never been able tu secure the same meas- 
ure of efficiency and economy that is se- 
cured by private enterprise. This almost 
undisputed fact is the one eternal, unan- 
swerable argument against public owner- 
ship or “nationalization” of railroads or 
coal mines or other semi-public utilities. 
* 


+ t 


On the other side of the house the 
town of Seward is also building a road 
according to the very much more modest 
township standards. Last summer the 
sub-base was put in and next year— 
possibly two years hence—the asphalt 
top will be added. The total cost will 
be not far from ten thousand dollars per 
mile and it will be just as good a road as 
any one, unless it be some crazy speed- 
demon, will ever need. The  sub-base 
was put in from the neighboring stone 
walls. This farm contributed several 
hundred or perhaps a thousand or more 
loads. It is a very heavy base being in 
the soft places as much as 14 inches 
thick and well rolled down. You can 
drive on it today at thirty miles an hour 
with safety although the finishing top 
has not been laid. I do not think there 
was ever a level or transit or trained 
engineer on the job. The only set of 
plans, engineering specifications and 
blue-prints are filed away in the back of 
Will Brown’s head. No elaborate grad- 
ing has been attempted. In places a foot 
or two has been taken off of the tops of 
the knolls and filled in at the bottom. 
No property has been purchased in order 
to eliminate curves. Emphatically there 
has been no wasted effort. The town 
superintendent has been not only chief 
engineer and inspector but he has been a 
particularly efficient laborer as w ell set- 
ting the pace for his men. No detour of 
more than five rods at a time was ever 
necessary and traffic was never interrupt- 
ed for an hour. This township road has 
been built with local labor and local 
teams and from adjoining stone walls. 
Thus it may fairly be called a local en- 
terprise. Practically all the money 
expended remained in the community. 
The town built the road but the money 
remained at home. Of course I realize 
that such a course is not possible in 
building a State road. Teamsters and 
truck drivers are pretty generally local 
men but the pick and shovel work has 
been done by an imported force of aliens 
—Spaniards they tell me—and a big and 
at one time fine farm house has been 
leased and turned into a camp for these 


men, 


> 


Now I have been writing the above 
not so much to describe our local road 
building but rather to make it serve as a 
text for a preachment concerning the 
necessity of economy in public expendi- 
tures. I believe that the whole concep- 
tion of our highway program is funda- 
mentally wrong and false. The highest 
public good demands not that a few fav- 
ored men shall have a faultless concrete 
speedway in front of their door (this dis- 
tinction has chanced to come to this 
farm) but rather that every man shall 
have a decent stone road over which he 
may drive his truck or flivver to “mill or 


(Continued on page 96) 
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service Department 
The A. A. Field Service Men 


N this page is a picture of a group of 
AMERICAN AGRICUL- 

These men are the 
AGRICUL- 


men of whom 

TURIST is very proud. 
representatives of AMERICAN 
TURIST, the personal link between you and 
the office staff, and they carry our messages 
to you about the service this paper is 
trying to render farmers. A few in the 
picture are not field representatives but are 
guests from the office staff 

Recently we had the pleasure of meeting 
this group in a conference at Ithaca, and 
as we sat watching their earnest, up- 
turned faces, we were impressed with the 
quality of the men that we have been-able 
to acquire to represent AMERICAN AgrI- 
CULTURIST among farmers. Most of these 
men are farmers or have been farmers 
themselves, and have a clear and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the many problems 
that farmers have to meet. They know 
that money is scarce in the country and 
that the dollars have to go a long way. 
Therefore, being sincere, they have to be 
very sure themselves that when they ask 
a farmer to take AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
they are giving him much more than the 


subscription price 


An Institution Over 80 Years Old 


They know, for instance, that AMEkI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is not just a farm 
paper. It is an institution, an institution 
that has been working for farmers since 
1842. They know that what it does and 
what it says in the printed columns are 
only a part of the many services it per- 
forms for farmers. They know that when 
they sell you a subscription you become 
AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


1m 
I> 


Bureau and that 


a member of the 
TuRIST Protective Service 
you are protected against crooks and 
swindlers. They know that if you lose 
in any of your business transactions, the 
Service Bureau will make every effort to 
see that you get,a square deal. 

Because these men are our personal 
r n . and because we will be 


judged by your opinion of them, great 
care has been taken by this paper in the 
last three years to acquire the services 
of representatives on whose sincerity and 
honesty we could depend. <A look at the 
men’s faces will show that we have suc- 
ceeded. Occasionally there may be a man 
who works for us a short time who is 
not up to our standards. If so, we want 

know it. If any of these men are-not 
gentlemen, or if they annoy you, you will 
favor us by letting us know 


Agents Tell of Service 


They are instructed to under-sell rather 
than to over-sell the paper. They know 
that they have enough to talk about with- 
out any exaggeration. When one of these 
men comes into your neighborhood or on 
your farm, we are sure that you will give 
If you are al- 
perhaps 


him a courteous reception. 
ready a subscriber to the paper, 
you will want to renew, while the repre- 
sentative is there, and thus save you the 
bother of sending the renewal by mail. If 
you are not a subscriber, you will want 

let him tell you about our 
what we are trying to do. Ii 
convinced or interested, tell him so, and 
he will not make himself disagreeable by 
persisting. If you are a subscriber, he 
will put up the Service Bureau sign and 
tell you that it is your sign of protection 
and that by being a subscriber to the paper 


services and 
you are not 


you are entitled to the free advice of 
our lawyers, our investment experts, and 
all the staff of the market and crop and 
animal experts whom we employ to work 
for you. He will show you how AmMenrt- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST makes it a point to 
secure and to interpret the latest farm 
news. He will show you that the paper 
aims to entertain as well as to instruct 
and that the seria! stories alone sold in 
book form would cost you twice what you 
pay for the paper. 

In the group in this picture, you will 


find one or more faces of’ AMERICAN 











AGRICULTURIST men whom you know. All 
of them are convinced that they are doing 
agriculture a service by extending the work 
that this paper is doing among farmers. 





Beware Of These Concerns 


id somebody comes along and claims to 

be an eye expert, watch out. The 
chances are that he is more of an expert 
in getting your hard-earned pennies away 
without value received. Recently a very 
sad case of this kind has come to our at 
tention where some scoundrels beat an old 
lady out of $475 by claiming to operate on 
her eye and to fit her eyes with glasses 
We will say more about this case next 
week. The object of mentioning it now is 
to put our people on the lookout that no 
one else gets fooled. 

Another concern that is doing business 
among farmers is the Associated Automo- 
bile Owners’ Association, 433 Washing 
ton Street, Reading, Pa. These people 
claim to furnish a lot of service to auto- 
mobile owners and to furnish them with a 
book known as the Blue 
Guide. So far as we can learn they do 
not carry through their promises and we 
advise our people not to do business with 
them, at least until you are absolutely suri 
that you will get value for your money. 


300k or Tourists’ 





Who Knows Of This Man? 


Who knows of E. C. Maggee’s where- 
abouts? He is a fruit dealer and the last 
I knew of him he was located in Warsaw, 
N. Y. Please write to Bird Wells, DeKalb 
Junction, New York. . 


Weeds are weeds and should be treated 


as such. 


Cussing the insects will not help the 


crop. Give ‘em the poison spray. 








An All-Galvanized 
Water Service 


y of water, under pressure, for 





You can have plent 
every household and farm need. Hoosier Watet 
des 2 dependable water service, using 
r «i suitable for any well or cistern. 

The all-galvanized surface of pump and tank, inside 
and out. provides a water supply as pure as it comes 
from the well 

Hoosier installations are aut 














and self-lubricat. 
on to fF e a 
Water service supertor to that had from city water 
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Our Free Book 
“How tw Have Running Water” may help you in 
siving your water supply problem. Send your name 
and address today This book ts free and places you 
moder no obligation 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO, 


Dept . DALLVILLE, IND, 


G@CAIVATIN 





































Buy ° 


Genuine Moline 


REPAIRS 


Direct A-om 7d 





All parts for Moline >. i Har- 
vesters, Mowers, Rakes, Binders, 
Chilled PlowsandUniversalTractors 
in stock ready for quick shipment. 


WRITE TO-DAY _ 


We owe end oper- 









(LLESTRATED 


or abo 2ve imple- 
ments. 


7 MOTOR PARTS COMPANY 
Dept. F Poughkeepsie, N. 








Ze 
Division of STANDARD MOTOR PARTS CO. of Mich. 
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The Valley of Voices 


(Continucd from page 9o) 


intended to play upon those passions of 
his host this very night. 

“Mademoiselle St. Onge seemed to be 
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All Purebred Bulls Should Not 
Be Registered 
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UNITED 


Get the 


For Ford Owners 


There is a U.S. Tire to 
meet every need. 


U.S. Royal Balloons 
| 





29 x 4.40 straight side 


U.S. Royal Balloon-Type 
31 x 4.40 clincher and 
straight side 


U. S. Royal Cords 
30x 3% regular and extra- 
size clincher, 30x 34% and 
31x 4 straight side 


U. S. Royal Extra Heavy 
Cords 
30 x 3% clincher for 
commercial and extra 
heavy service 





USCO Cords 
30x and 30x 3% 
clincher, 30 x 3% and 
31x 4 straight side 
USCO Fabrics 
30 x 3, 30x 3¥e and 
31x 4 clincher 





U.S. Royal 
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Full Benale of True Low Pressure 
with U.S. Royal Balloons 


F you want the full comfort 

that the balloon principle is 
meant to give, you must not 
over-inflate your balloon tires. 

If you pump them up too 
hard, you lose the cushioning 
effect that comes only with true 
low air pressure. 

Yet many balloon tires cannot 
be run at ideal cushioning pres- 
sures without early, uneven 
and disfiguring tread wear. 

This is not so with U.S. Royal 
True Low-Pressure Balloons. 

Here are balloon tires that 
can be run at genuine low air 
pressure with perfect safety to 
the tires. 

They have the new flat “Low- 
Pressure Tread” —a tread that 


True Low 
Pressure 


distributes the weight evenly 
over the entire tread surface. 
It gives far greater area of rpad 
contact than is possible with a 
round tread. 

U.S. Royal Balloonsare built 
of Latex-treated Web Cord. 
This patented construction 
gives the great strength and 
flexibility essential to full bal- 
loon cushion and service. 

Ride on U.S. Royal Balloons 
and you will really enjoy the 
greater riding comfort that you 
have been looking for in bal- 
loon tires—plus long service. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


Balloons 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 





Our Roads and Our Taxes 
(Continued from page 94) 
Phere is no conceivable ex- 
penditure that can ever bring a magnifi- 
cent boulevard to every farm but I think 
it is not too much to hope that event- 
ually a as good the town of 
Seward is building may be brought close 
every man. If the money now being 
raised by bond issues and spent on State 
roads according to the standards set at 
Albany could be turned over to the 
townships to be spent according to 
township standaeds, the net gain would 
be incalculable. Of course we should 
not have such splendid serving 
certain localities but we might have five 
or eight times as much road good enough 
for everybody save the speedster with a 
The money would go 
extravagant 


meeting . 


road as 


to 


roads 


high powered car. 


because we should save 


lar 








ideas and engineering estimates and oft- 
duplicated surveys and inspectors with 
nominal duties and all the general dry 
rot of red tape and bureaucracy which 
appears when government comes on the 
job. 

Publicists, economists--everybody who 
has occasion to think about it—recog- 
nize and deplore the steadily mounting 
scale of public expenditurés. Forty 
years ago, taxes on farms were a rather 
nominal matter. It used to be said with 
truth that one good fat hog would pay 
any ordinary farmers taxes for a year. 
There are very many farms today where 
a “ton litter” would not suffice. I am 
not advocating that we turn back the 
clock of time forty years even if such a 
thing were possible. “Everytime a man 
crosses a bridge instead of fording the 
he to thank God 


stream, ought for 


taxes” but nevertheless, there are men 
of wealth and breadth of view who are 
genuinely alarmed as to the future unless 
some way can be found to put the brakes 
on public spending. Let us give honor 
where it is due. It ought to be noted 
that the federal government has at 
length achieved the happy result. From 
Washington comes the good news of 
reduced expenditures and declining fed- 
eral taxation but no such report has as 
yet come from state or city. Among 
other things we need an era of genuine 
penny-pinching on Capitol Hill at Al- 
bany. It is a pleasing sport—this being 
free-hearted and generous with other 
peoples money but somehow—some- 
where—somebody must call a halt. 
Perhaps the foregoing seems but the 
sour, ill-natured jibes of a farm tight- 
snectfully submitted. 
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